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The Cellar Full of Apples. 





What Cyrus B. Twining knows about managing 
an crchard.—Some sound taik on growing apples 
by & man whose cellar won't hold his crop. 


When the FaRM JOURNAL wishes information 
on apple culture it does not seek for it in books, 
but goes to the man who has his cellar piled full 
of apples. If his barn floor is covered also, we 
like it all the better. We have been interview- 
ing Cyrus B. Twining, of Bucks county. Cyrus 
estimates his crop this year at 2000 bushels, 
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Two years ago he had that many, and four years 
ago he gathered four or five hundred bushels 
from about fifty trees that had been planted but 
eleven years. 

There is no hit-or-miss guess-work about grow- 
ing apples. Success is attained to a certainty by 
knowing how and acting up to that knowledge. 
According to Mr. Twining no variety is worth 
planting but Smith’s Cider, except a few summer 
and fall varieties for home use. He has other 
varieties this season that seem to be pretty well 
loaded with fruit, the trees just in their prime, 
which he thinks he will cut down to make 
room for Smith’s Cider. 

He plants his trees thirty feet apart, selecting 
a locality sheltered from cold winds. No special 
preparation of- te ground is madebefore pleat- 
ing. In choosing trees he takes those which 
have thick set, vigorous trunks, two or three 
years old, with good roots. The roots must 
come out all around the tree; a tree with roots 
more on one side than the other is worthless, be- 
cause when grown up a high wind will be sure 
to upset it. He plants in the spring in holes dug 
about a foot deep, filling in entirely with top 
soil. When mutilated the roots are pruned, all 
the side branches are cut off close to the trunk, 
and the trunk is cut off the height of his nose— 
his nose is about five feet from the ground. At 
this point the tree is made to branch, and care is 
used that the branches come out on all sides with 
uniformity. He objects to a tree starting its 
branches higher than this for various reasons : 
The tree is more apt to be blown down by sum- 
mer tornadoes; fall storms are more likely to 
blow off the fruit ; the cold spring winds oftener 
injure the blossoms and young fruit ; the limbs, 
not resting on the ground, when loaded, are 
broken off by the weight of the fruit; it is more 
work to gather the apples from a high tree than 
a low one. He finds no difficulty in plowing 
around the young trees because the branches are 
in the way, and when the trees come into bear- 
ing they need no cultivation underneath them. 
All the lower branches in his orchard were 
loaded with fruit the present season, partly rest- 
ing upon the ground, while fruit upon the higher 
limbs was less abundant, thus apparently con- 
firming his theory in favor of low trees. 

For the first ten years his orchards are culti- 
vated, manured and cropped, and the borers are 
watched so that they never effect a lodgement 
in the trunk of the trees. Should any tree begin 
to look sick from any cause, that cause is sought 
out and a remedy applied. Sometimes the trou- 
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ble is mice gnawing the bark, sometimes it is 
borers, and sometimes a need of manure. Every 
tree is kept healthy and vigorous. Manure, is 
applied at least once in two years—and not a 
stingy coat, either—and sometimes a crop of 
clover is grown and plowed down. Lime is not 
applied because it sometimes causes imperfec- 
tions in the fruit. But Mr. Twining does not 
hesitate to declare that the great thing to do is 
to pile on the manure. An orchard must be fed. i 
Nobody need expect to succeed with apples who 
does not manure his orchard well. Orchards 
are bound to run out if the soil be not well en- 
riched; and old orchards can be brought back 
to fruitfulness by feeding the exhausted trees. 
And this is what Cyrus knows about growing 
apples, may be mistaker ull around, but 
his bins are crammed full of the finest fruit, and 
if anybody else in Bucks county has half a crop 
the bearing year, he counts upon a big one, and 


generally counts true. 
: wan ; 


High Farming at Elmwood.—No. 5. 





mts | 
BY JACOB BIGGLE. 

I find that I purchased last spring rather 
more machinery than is demanded by a farm | 
the size of Elmwood. I relied too much upon 
what I was told by the manufacturers and those 
who deal in such things. For instance, I really 
do not need a cheese-making machine, and the 
steam cow milker is a superfluity. The latter I 
unhesitatingly vote to be a humbug ; I discarded 
it after one trial. I was induced, also, to try the 
milking tubes—nickel-plated—and these also 
proved a failure. 

I discovered that to get the milking done 
properly is one of the most difficult problems on 
the farm. In the busy season the men have not 
time to do it and the hired girls do not like the | 
work at any season, aud it has not unfrequently } 
happened that either the animals must go un- 
milked or Mrs. Biggle and myself should perform 
the operation. This has been the case more 
frequehtly on Sunday evenings than any other 
time. On one occasion there was a row among 
the men as to who should milk and at the same 
time one of the housemaids was laid by with 4 
sprained ankle, while the other had gone off to 
a pic-nic. Fancy the situation! This wretched 
state of affairs lasted two or three days, and as 
neither my wife nor myself could milk a drop, 
had not we called in a neighbor the cows would 
have gone unmilked for that length of time. 

I suspect that in addition to the trouble of get- ; 
ting the milking done at all, we never had it /<] } 
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done well. Atleast we never got a great deal of 


milk. The animals were of superior breed—not 
a scrub animal among them—and they had good 
pasture al] summer. Why they should not yield 
an abundance of milk is more than I can under- 
stand, unless the blame rests where I have con- 
cluded to place it—upon the milkers. 

We have had some interesting experience in 
the dairy business. We made butter in the early 
partof the season ; we quit that after a while and 
turned our attention to the production of milk. 
In a future number we may record our success 
in making butter, which, to be frank, was not 
remarkably brilliant. 

I have not found the milk business as satisfac- 
tory as I hoped. Our milk product was never 
large. Some of my Short-horns went dry after 
harvest and others held up their milk, (the 
milker said,) so that we have never been able to 
send to market over fifty quarts of milk per day. 
This at a net price of two and a half cents per 
quart has not furnished an income commensurate 
with my expectations. But my milkman in the 
city has not behaved on the square. I should 
say milkmen, for I have had several. The first 
ong was best, the last worst, and all between regu- 
larly graduated from bad to worse. So that, 
counting losses, two eents per quart are really 
all I have obtained. I never fully appreciated 
the average city milkman before this season. I 
have found him out now and some day I shall 
expose to your readers his tricks and his manners, 

The steam milker, as I said before, is one ma- 
many. The horse-power churn is 
another. We have not yet found use for the 
cider press nor clover huller. I have not yet 
got the drain tile machine running, nor have I 
put the steam engine in operation, All these 
will come in play yet, of course, as my operations 
enlarge, and the increasing fertility of the soil 
under my system of farming brings fof#m larger 
crops of every kind. 

I had intended to refer in this number to my 
field of corn, but for want of space I postpone re- 


chine too 


marks until next month. 
> + 


Hit or Miss. 


Mostly the former—A hard-headed farmer cracks 
some nuts for the readers of the Farm Journal— 
Biggie’s corn—Barn-weevil and lawyers — Why 
horses slabber—Stock breeding—The farmers’ 
club and Fultz wheat, etc., etc. 

EpITOR FARM JOURNAL :—I do not wish to 
flatter thee unduly, friend Wilmer, but I like 
thy paper tolerably well; we learn considerably 
from it. [*‘ Tolerably well” and “ we learn con- 
siderably ” we deem excellent ‘‘ hits.”—Eb. 

I want very much to learn how Biggle’s corn 
crop came out at husking time. I fancy the 
winter winds blew fearfully through that corn 
crib for want of corn to keep it out. I hope it 
didu’t capsize for want of ballast. 

What does Majdér Freas mean by advising to 
fumigate bins with burning sulphur to gét rid of 
barn weevil? I hope he don’t want anybody to 
burn his barn, so as to have a plea against some 
poor tramp. I have had experience with the 
barn weevil in my younger days,-and it is this : 
They keep down, I think likely, in the ground 
under the barn until about the usual time of get- 
ting in the crops, or a little after, when they are 
to be seen mareningu very upright post of the 
A darx brown insect about an quarter of 
an inch lcng, and they go te work on the wheat 
in the mows, and when the ‘armer comes to 
thresh he will find (if they are as bav as I have 
seen them) a large proportion of the «rains have 
a small hole in them and the flou taken out 
agd the bran left for him, From w. «t I have 


barn. 
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heard of lawyers, I think the weevil is much like 
them. The right way to get rid of the weevil was 
recommended in season in thy paper—‘‘stack the 
grain out.” I believe one year is enough, but to 
make it sure I would stack two years in succes- 
sion. It isa quick way of storing grain where 
there is a good hand to do it, and the grain may 
with safety be put in the barn as soon as we 
have a sharp frost or two in the fall, for the 
weevil has then gone below again. To get rid 
of the lawyers, “ Love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

I don’t think B. W. Swayne, or his friend 
either, knows exactly what makes horses slabber. 
As a general rule they will not slabber on the 
young clover in the wheat stubble after harvest, 
(but it is not advisable te pasture that much 
especially when the ground is wet). 

I sympathize with our friend, the stock breeder. 
Yet I cannot but think that the excitement for 
imported stock has run too high in our country, 
and it is wonderful how quiet, sensible men on 
most subjects will run into extremes on others, 
His own confession is rather against the busi- 
uess: ‘“‘An imported bull, $340, cows at an 
average cost of $300; some breed and some do 
not—an average of a live calf each once in two 
years.” And he might have said, “ and a great 
deal of care and attention to keep it alive when 
you get it.” The fuli breeds are often delicate 
for some months. 

The quality of the horned cattle of our country, 
I admit, has been much improved by crossing 
with improved stock ; but if stock breeders have 
not accumulated it is not because they didn’t 
mean to, but like many others they have missed 
their aim. Buying imported stock at such high 
prices is like all other speculations, it is uncer- 
tain business. Stock breeders know themselves 
that there is no cow stands up that is worth $300 
for dairy purposes, or the half of it. Wherethen 
is the profit to come from? It must come from 
speculation in her progeny, and that speculation 
has been confined to a few whose ideas run high. 
Farmers, as a general rule, are not in a hurry to 


give exorbitant prices for stock for the sake of 


the breed. The question comes up, “ will it 
pay?” And happy would it have been for some 
stock breeders, I know, if they had taken time 
to consider the same question before investing so 
largely. 
to aim at a big business, if we do any at all, and 


One great evil with us Americans is 


that has ended in the financial ruin of many a 
man that meant well. Why won’t we try things 
on a small scale at first, and with as little ex- 
Where is the 
use of putting as much money in a pen for im- 


pense as will answer the purpose? 


ported hogs as it wouid cost to build a house good 
enough for imported royalty itself? All a hog 
wants is comfortable quarters and plenty to eat. 
One thing the humble writer of these remarks 
knows : that with one-third the capital invested 
in building and one-third the cost of care, and one- 
fourth the money invested in stock that some 
have for their imported swine, he could have re- 
alized a handsome profit with the Chester Whites, 
and sold pork at five cents per pound and six 
weeks old pigs at four dollars per pair. Who is to 
blame if pork producers will not give high prices 
to get imported breeds when they know that 
when their pork is ready for the market that not 
one cent per pound more will the butcher give 
for it than for good Chester Whites? ‘‘ Honor 
to whom honor is due,” and the stock breeders 
must be satisfied if they only get their share. 
Perhaps it might be well enough for the read- 
ers of the FARM JOURNAL to know that the 
Farmers’ Club of West Grove have decided that 
Fultz wheat is the kind tosow. Some of us lit- 
tle farmers that like to be learning something 
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from our big brethren are feeling glad that, after 
many years of discussion on various topics, the 
club has come to a decision on one subject. 
And it seems such a pleasant coincidence that 
its decision should correspond with the judgment 
of farmers generally, before they had heard the 
conclusion of that honorable body. 


Very respectfully, COMMON SENSE. 


-_> - 
Care of Grape-Vines. 


Please learn all about it from a man who is posted. 
—Sound information on this important subject— 
To te cut out and pasted in your hat. 

As to training the vine it can all be told ina 
few words, but experience alone will make a 
good vine-dresser. After the vine is set, culti- 
vate and hoe thoroughly the first season. Tie 
the shortest shoots up from time to time if con- 
venient ; if not, let them lie on the ground, but 
be careful and not injure them in any way dur- 
ing the growing season. The more growth of 
canes and leaves, the more growth of root, and 
this is what you want. In the fall, winter or 
early in the spring cut al) the last season’s wood 
back close to the ground, leaving but two or 
three buds on the strongest cane, or the one that 
suits you the best. The second season I would 
let but three shoots start, and one of these I 
would pinch back a leaf or so after it had made 
ten or twelve inches growth. Cultivate and hoe 
thoroughly and pinch nothing else except you 
see a lateral is robbing the main cane, when nip- 
ping the end off between the thumb and finger 
is all that is needed. The second fall, winter or 
early in the spring you will have two canes with 
the stub pinched off early in the season. Cut 
this latter back to two buds, each cane back a 
third or half of its growth and the laterals off 
close to the canes, taking care not to injure the 
buds at their base. 

Yn the spring these canes should be tied to the 
trellis or stakes as you see fit. Now comes the 
time when judgment and nerve are required. As 
the fruit is setting and you see four or five clus- 
ters forming on one shoot don’t go to bragging 
about it to your neighbor, but nip off #)] but two 
or three on each shoot over the whole vine. If 
a bud starts two shoots, take one out at once be- 
fore it is large enough to be missed by the vine. 
All this is done in much less time than | can 
write it, and if done properly the shoots, leaves 
and fruit wili be evenly spread over the trellis 
in so workman-like a manner that even a novice 
will know that his work is well done. At the 
second dressing or tying, if there is a lateral or 
shoot that don’t suit me, that is, if it looks out 
of place or crowds other shoots, I nip it off or 
pull it out as I think best and let it go at that, 
but never rob a vine of its foliage because it can’t 
bring the fruit left on it to perfection. Better 
thin out the fruit. This is my way of doing it, 
and the vineyard so tended, now eighteen years 
old, brings its crops through safe and sound 
nearly every season with a handsome profit to 
the owner. 8. J. ALLIs, Erie, Pa. 
~~~ + 
Leaky Walls. 

Often the east wall of the house leaks during 
driving storms. It need not. There is a way to 
fix itso it won’t. Get Portland cement—not the 
common stuff—mix it in an ordinary tin wash- 
basin to the thickness of cream and apply it to 
the exterior of the wall with a large paint or 
whitewash brush. The mixture should be con- 
stantly stirred while using. The small basin is 
used because but little should be mixed at a time. 
The color is just right, being a soft, neutral tint. 
It is not expensive. Apply on a damp day. 
Brush in well and use your own judgement as to 
whether one or two coats should be applied. 


Curing 
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DAIRY AND STOCK. 
‘Echo Farm’”’ Cow Stable. 


Probably nearly all our readers have heard of 
“Echo Farm,” and its proprietor, F. Ratchford 
Starr. The farm is located near Litchfield, Conn. 
Mr. Starr is a former Philadelphian who removed 
to Litchfield about ten years ago. The original 
purchase of land consisted of sixty-six acres, but 
“Echo Farm ” now contains four hundred acres, 
What has made this farm so famous over the 
country is its splendid herd of Jersey cows, the 
large amount of gilt-edged butter that is pro- 
duced there, and its superior appliances for the 
successful conduct of the dairy business. 

In addition to the business of making butter 
of such quality that every pound is sold at a 
truly fancy price, Mr. Starr has been one of the 
first to adopt the system of marketing pure milk 
in glass bottles, a fact that we stated some months 
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passage behind the cows, and conveniently wide 
ones across each end, so that each section is sur- 
rounded by a passage-way. 

The stalls are nearly five feet wide; the man- 
gers or feeding troughs about two feet wide, and 
the slightly sloping platform upon which the 
cows stand, 54 feet. At the rearisa gutter which | 
holds the manure and conducts the liquid to 
traps placed at convenient intervals in the gutter, 
through which traps the manure is dropped into 
the capacious, nine foot cellar, 135 feet in length 
by 40 in width. 

The illustration is from a photograph, and is 
therefore life-like. 
picture, and the original is worth going some 
distance to see. We are told that every cow is 
as “pretty as a picture,” having been selected 
with great care and discrimination and regard- 
less of expense. Every animal not possessing 
the right marks, proper escutcheon, or that does 


It is really an interesting 


so popular in Philadelphia that one dealer has 
offered to take the entire product of Deerfoot 
farm which amounts to 300 sides a day, while 
3,000 hams are cured annually. The product 
of sausages averages about 1,000 Ibs. a day. 
Another specialty of Mr Burnett is the canning 
of pigs feet, which are sold largely in the season 
to yachting parties. The piggery at Deerfoot 
farm is an extensive affair, located at some dis- 
tance from the main buildings, and consists of a 
building 80 by 40 feet, with a wing 60 by 20 feet, 
containing pens, in which are seen about 250 
swine of all ages, from the sucking pig to the hog 
ready for the scalding vat. The animals are fed 
twice a day, on a cooked mixture of two thirds 
corn meal and one third ground oats, which Mr. 
Burnett has demonstrated to be the most profita- 
ble food for fattening hogs. 
-_>- 
Foot Disease and Milk Fever. 


Mahlon Carver, of Carversville, Bucks Co., 



























































ago in the FARM JOURNAL. Though one hun- 
dred miles from New York, “‘ Echo Farm” milk 
in large quantities is supplied daily in that city, 
and is so popular that the supply never comes 
up to the demand. It is sealed at the dairy in 
the Warren flint glass jar, and is delivered fresh 
and good to New York housewives free from 
water and chalk daily throughout the year. 
Consumers are glad to get it at a price considera- 
ble above the regular market price for milk 
served the customary way. 

We did not set out to give a full description of 
“Echo Farm,” though we should like to do so 
if we had room. We have been favored by Mr. 
Starr with an illustration of his cow stable, or 
rather one of them. This stable is 100x40 feet. 
There are stalls for 48cows. The central passage 
way is ten feet wide, which is crossed by another 
eight feet wide. These separate the floor into 
four divisions of twelve stalls each, and by a 
very convenient arrangement, by means of a few 
bars which are kept hanging upon wooden pins 
against the posts, and which, when in use, fit in- 
to sockets and slots, the cows of each section are 
turned loose to go at will into the yard for water 
and exercise, through a door at the south end of 
the cross passage, or through the main entrance 
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“TIME FOR REFRESHMENTS.” 

not possess the “‘ milk pail,” sign of a good cow, 

ean find no stall room in “ Echo Farm’ 
<> + 


A New England Hog Farm. 


stable. 


Mr. Burnett, the owner of the three hundred 
acres in Southboro, Mass., known as Deerfoot 
Farm, makes a specialty of breeding, raising, and 
fattening hogs, and converting them into various 
articles of food, and of the products of the dairy. 
The conversion of the carcasses into hams and 
bacon, and the manufacture of sausages and lard 
are carried on in the most systematic manner 
and on an extensive scale, extra pains being 
taken to produce for the private consumption of 
customers in Boston, New York, and Philadel- | 
phia, the choicest and most palatable articles. 
Mr. Burnett raises about 350 hogs annually, and 
purchases from the farmers of Vermont 1,500 
fat Berkshires, which make the best pork. After 
being dressed the hogs are kept in a refrigerator 
for forty-eight hours, when they are cut up, the 
hams and bacon cured in the most approved 
manner, the lard dried out and canned free from 
adulteration, and the pork packed in kegs of 15 
and 25 lbs. weight ; the sausage meat chopped by 
machinery and made into sausages. Mr. Bur- 
nett’s bacon has taken the place of imported 


at west end, to pasture. There is, besides a broad | Eaglish bacon in the Boston market, and become 





Pa., writes: ‘‘ This is Jesse G. Webster’s valu- 
able recipe for foot disease in cattle. Take one 
add two 


ounces of oil of vitrol, let it stand until the vitrol 


pint of fish oil—lard oil will answer ; 
and oil is one liquid, then add a half pint of tur- 
pentine. Be careful to pour in a little of this at 
atime or it may explode the bottle; had better 
set in a bucket of cold water when this is added. 
\pply with a feather and keep the animal in a 
dry stable for a few days, until the cure is effected. 
Hold up the foot and apply it between the hoofs 
and also to the tendons and under the pasterns. 
A second application is seldom wanted to com- 
‘his is a certain cure for this 
| have used this and fur- 


plete a cure. 
troublesome disorder. 
nished it to my neighbors always with success. 
This lotion every farmer should keep on hand.” 

From John Wetherill, dairyman, we have 
this: ‘‘ To prevent milk fever in cows give in 
about half an hour after calving, 
practicable after,) one pound to pound and quar- 


or as soon &as 


ter of Glauber Salts, dissolved in two quarts of 
hot 
ground ginger and half pint of molasses. 


ounce of 
Allow 
the animal to have as much fresh, cool water as 
she will drink. Feed very sparingly for two or 
If the above directions are followed 


water. Before giving add one 


three days. 
it may be the means of saving the lives of many 
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valuable cows.” Mr. Wetherill says he thinks | Clydesdale horses. Of the latter is “‘Donside 


there are more cows die of milk fever than all 


other diseases combined. 


- 


Bone Meal for Swine. 


In fattening swine, especially when they are 
crowded rapidly, they always appear weak in 
their hind legs, and sometimes lose the use of 
them entirely. An intelligent farmer says that 
he and his neighbors have made a practice of 
feeding bone meal in such cases, and find that a 
smal] quantity mixed with the daily feed will 
prevent any weakness, and strengthen the 
animals so as to admit of the most rapid forcing. 


As bone meal is known to be a preventive of 


cripple ail, and weakness in cows, it lovks rea- 
sonable that it should also be a benefit to hogs, 
which are often confined to a diet containing but 
little or no bone-making material. 
: eae 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 

THE first principle in feeding is to get an ani- 
mal full. This principle is well established. 

JERSEY RED swine are fine breeders. The 
sows, when old, are very prolific and are careful 
mothers. 

“WILL NOT some of your subscribers give 
their mode of making cheese.” —L. A. M., Hart- 
tord, N. J. 

HARDIN SAYS: “ Buy a big udder and it mat- 
ters little what kind of a cow is attached to it, for 
all the other points are merely accessories.” 

ATTENTION is called to the I. X. L. teed mill, 
advertised by Allen, on the last page. This 
mill is not expensive and is guaranteed to give 
satisfaction. 

For a choked cow on apple I used warm lard ; 
she was as bad as ever] saw a cow. As soon as 
we let her go she gave one cough, and threw 
it up.— Wa. S. Gibbons, New Castle Co., Del. 

RATCHFORD STARR’S Jersey cow “ Filbert,” 
during six consecutive months gave 6757 pounds 
of milk. Her weight is 1063 pounds, so she gave 
more than six times her own weight in milk in 
six months. Pretty hard to beat, we guess. 

A MEETING is called in New York, December 
9th, at 12 o’clock, at the American Institute, for 
the purpose of organizing an association “ for 
testing and recording the yields of dairy cows.” 
Many gentleman prominent in the dairy world 
have signed the call. 

A GOOD AGE for a Jersey heifer to come into 
profit is about two years. She should be on grass 
a month or so while making her first bag, that 
the milk secretions may be stimulated and the 
udder developed. Therefore June is a good 
month to come into profit. 

FIFTY CENTS by mail will get Willis P. 
Hazard’s new book, “ How to select cows; or the 
Guenon system simplified, explained and prac- 
tically applied.” The work has nearly one 
hundred illustrations. Every farmer should 
study Guenon and accept or reject his theories, 
as his judgment shall decide. 

WE HEAR of movements in several neighbor- 
hoods looking to the establishment of butter and 
cheese factories. Bearing upon this point “‘ how 
best to do it,” is a little book published at Lan- 
easter, Pa., entitled “Associated Dairying.” S. 
H. Zahm & Co., are the publishers. Dairymen 
should send for the work as it is full of sense and 
facts: 

E. &O. WARD, produce commission merchants 
of New York, say in their circular: ‘Our best 
markets for poultry are Thanksgiving (generally 
the last Thursday in November), Christmas and 
New Year’s. Turkeys sell well on either of these 
occasions, but best at Thanksgiving, especially 
large ones. After the holidays small turkeys 
sell much better than large ones. Geese sell 
best at Christmas, and chickens at New Years.” 
The address of this firm may be seen in their 
card in this paper. They are safe and reliable 
men. 

THE FIRM of Smith & Powell, Syracuse, N. Y., 
are the largest importers of Holstein cattie in 
the United States. They also import many 








Champion,” a beautiful dapple brown stallion, 
162 hands high and weighing 1800 to 1900 
pounds. He received the first prize at the late 
New York State Fair. This firm has also just 
received from Scotland, four elegant stallions 
and two mares, of this breed, purchased by a 
member of the firm, Mr Wing R. Smith, who 
has spent the summer in Scotland and Holland. 
In the latter country he bought 74 head of the 
best Holstein cattle to be found; the last of which 
were received only a few days ago. Their 
Clydesdales now on hand number upwards of 
50 stallions and mares. Photographs of “‘ Don- 
side Champion,” and others of these fine horses 
and cattle can be had by writing to the firm. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any advertise- 
ment in this paper, will please state that they saw it in the 
FARM JOURNAL. 


\TOCK-BREEDERS AND POULTRYMEN 
kK Can procure wood engravings and electros of the 
finest quality and at the most moderate rates, of 

J. M. BRYANT, 708 Chestnut Street, 
Refers to Editor FARM JOURNAL. Philadelphia, Pa, 


R. P. KUTSCHBACH, 
BREEDER OF LIGHT BRAHMAS, 
CHICKS FOR SALE. SHERBURNE, N, Y* 


IMPROVED 
JERSEY RED PIGS. 


Address FRANKLIN DECOU, Trenton, New Jersey. 
: M NOW READY foe 
Ire () all ld l \ shipment, threr 
* months old; bred 
from stock weighing 725 to 900 Ibs. dressed. 
H. W. AUSTIN, Woodstown, Salem Co., N. J- 


BERKSHIRE PIGS. 


Thirty Prizes and Sweepstakes won last Fall. Quality of 
stock second to none in the country. Persons wishing 
to start with the best stock, or to improve what they now 
have, especially in the heads and hams, can be supplied 
with the animals they need. 

ALEX. M. FULFORD. Bel-Air, Marvland, 


6. How to Setect Good Cows, 

or the Guenon System of Judging by the 
Escutcheon simplified and explained by 5 Oc. 
WiLLts P. HaZzakp, Pennsylvania Guenon Com mis- 
sioner. 100 engravings. 8vo. Supersedes all books on 
the subject, as it contains latest revisions. Tells how 
much milk. what quality. and how long anycow will 
give, on sight, Mailed free on receipt of 50ets. 

KR J. M. STODDART, & CO., Philadelphia. 
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SYRACUSE, NEW YORK. 
The Largest Importers and Breeders of 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


in the United States. Also large Importers of 
CLYDESDALE HORSES 
and breeders of the famous HAMBLETONIAN Horses. 
Stock Unsurpassed. Prices Low. 
Photographs of animals sent to those wishing to pur- 
chase. Send fora catalogue. 


'Blooded Stock. 


Thoroughbred Cattle, Sheep, Hogs. 
Fancy Poultry, Pigeons, Sporting 
# and Thoroughbred Dogs of the lead- 
ing brands for sale at low prices. 
A Send your address for Burpee’s 
| Farm Annual, and write for 
prices of stock wanted. 
1 W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO 
221 Church St, Phila., Pa 





Bloomfield Cottage Farm, Cam- 
den, N. J., says: ‘It is the per- 
fection of a butter-worker.”” Mr. 
ZEBEDEE HAINES, at West 
Grove. Ches. Co., Pa., says: ‘‘It 
works satisfactorily, and I would 
not be without one.” Both gen- 
tleman named above are makers 
of “ Gilt-edge”’ butter. Guaran- 
teed the best machine. If re- 
turned in thirty days money 
refunded, Send for circular. 
Cc, H. R. TRIEBELS, 
No. 316 Race Sr. 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


DAIRY THERMOMETERS 


Churn Thermometers, 
Cheese Thermometers, Etc., 
Lactometers, for testing the purity of 
milk. Creamometers, for showing 
the quantity or percentage of cream. 


Spectacles, Eye Glasses, Ete, kete. 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


WILLIAM Y. M’ALLISTER, 


728 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


ETRE DAE AES 


3. 
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FODDER CUTTERS, CORN MILLS, 


CORN SHELLERS, ROOT CUTTERS. 
WORKERS, PI 
FORKS, DOC 


RU 
‘K EXTRACTORS, 
DAVID 


WINE PRESSES, 
NING and LOPPING SHEARS, 
POST DIGGERS, Erc., all of the best quality. 


CHURNS, BUTTER- 


SPADES, HOES, SHOVELS, 


LANDRETH & SONS, 


; SEED AND IMPLEMENT WAREHOUSE, 
21 and 23 S. Sixth Street, (Between Market and Chestnut Sts.) Philadelphia, Pa. 





This powder makes “Gilt-Edge” Butter the year round. Com- 
mon-sense and the Science of Chemistry applied to Butter. 
making. July, August and Winter Butter made equal to the 


best June product. 


Increases product 6 per cent. Improves 


quality at least 20 per cent. Reduces labor of churning one- 


half. 


Prevents Butter becoming rancid. 


Improves market 


Value 3 to Scents a pound. Guaranteed free from all injurious 


ingredients. 


Gives a nice Golden Color the year round. 25 


cents’ worth will produce $3.00 in increase of product and 


market value. Can you make a better investment? 
of imitations. 


Beware 
Genuine sold only in boxes with trade- 


mark of dairy-maid, together with words “‘GILT-EDGE 
BUTTER MAKER” printed on each package. Powéer sold 
by Grocers and General Store-keepers. Ask your dcaler for 
our book ‘‘ Hints to Butter-Makers,” or send stamp to us 


for it. 


Small size, }2 tb., at 25 cents; Large size, 214 Is., 


$1.00. Great saving by buying the larger size. 


Address, 


[Trade-mark ** Butter Maker” Registered.) 


BUTTER IMPROVEMENT CO., Prop’rs, 
BUFFALG N, Y. 
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EDITED BY DR. A. M. DICKIE. 


In-and-In Breeding. 

In-and-in breeding is breeding from the same 
stock continually from year to year without in- 
troducing any new blood. This system weakens 
the constitutional powers of any kind of stock, 
even under the most careful supervision. But 
when it is practiced in the ordinary way, as in 
the miscellaneous management of poultry, it not 
only destroys the stamina, but curtails the pro- 
ductiveness, of the fowls. This is unavoidable 
when no care is taken in the selection of breed- 
ing stock, as is the rule with the average poultry 
keeper. The result is a deterioration and run- 
ning down of the stock. The powers of resistance 
to ailments and disease are diminished, the 
quality of the stock for food purposes is im- 
paired, and the steck is unprofitable. 

Most of the poultry keepers of the 
country have common, mongrel, no- 
breed stock. Itis deficient in size, defec- 
tive in shape and of indifferent produc- 
tive capacity. Our farmers have been 
content with such fowls as they had, 
and kept on breeding them, such as 
they were, until the sharp contrasts 
between them and improved stock is 
possible. No better illustration of this 
is needed than was presented at the re- 
cent State Fair in this city. While 
every one, perhaps, could not equally 
admire the same breeds, no one could 
deny that all the breeds represented 
were superior in appearance and eco- 
nomic value to common scrub stock. 

Those fine bred, highly developed 
animals of the careful breeders may 
not be the best for practical every day 
use on the farm. The average dairy- 
man does not want a $1000 bull; nor 
does the every day poultry keeper want 
the fine, showy, high-scoring birds of 
the fancier for every day use, but he 
should not hesitate to draw upon the fancier for 
good male blood to cross with the best females in 
his flock. The best ‘‘ business chicken ” for the 
farmer and ordinary poultry keeper is produced 
by crossing a well bred cock on reasonably good 
hens of any or no particular breed, if they are 
healthy and strong. Such chickens will grow 
quick, mature early, attain a good size, and, if 
the sire is of a laying breed, be good layers. 

Crosses in pure breed of chickens is not only 
admissible but often advisable. In making such 
crosses, distinct breeds should be chosen, as Leg- 
horns and Brahmas, Games and Cochins, etc., 
always taking the male bird from the smaller 
breed. As a practical fowl there are few supe- 
rior to a cross of a Houdan or White Leghorn 
cock on Light Brahma hens, or a Brown Leg- 
horn, or a B. B. R. Game cock on Cochin hens. 
Those who have not tried such crosses can 
scarcely believe how good a practical chicken 
they produce. 

These suggestions are made for the benefit not 
of fanciers, but farmers and every day poultry 
keepers, who raise chickens to eat and to sell. 
The ordinary poultry keeper must apply to the 
fancier and breeder for full blooded stock to cross 
on what he has. He can, of course, get new blood 
that is not full blooded, but it will pay best in 
the end to use pure bred males of whatever breed 
one may like best. It will certainly pay the mar- 
ket poulterer to get a good pure bred cock every 
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year from a breeder; The fancy prices of a few 
years ago for good stock are no longer asked, 
and excellent birds may be had at moderate 
prices. All the conditions connected with this 
subject point towards the abandonment of the 
careless unprofitable system of in-and-in breed- 
ing and the adoption of a-more rational and 
profitable one of judicious crossing with new 
blood. 
_—~> + 


Plymouth Rocks. 


These fowls have won for themselves a won- 
derful degree of favor within a few years. They 
are especially popular among farmers and poul- 
trymen. The cause of this is that they area 
general purpose breed, combining in themselves 
many of the best qualities of both the egg and 
the flesh producing varieties. The chief charac- 
teristics of Plymouth Rocks may be briefly de- 
scribed as follows : Color, like the old Dominique, 
a bluish gray ; comb single, straight and rather 
small; beak and shanks bright yellow, but pul- 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


lets usually show more or less dark scales on 
their shanks until months old ; 
breast broad, full and deep ; 
and compact; average weight for males from 
9 to 10 pounds; hens 6} to 7 They 
frequently attain a larger size, but the above is 
about the average. In disposition they are quiet, 
butare by no means lazy. They are good foragers 
when permitted to have free range and will pick 
up a good part of their living about the farmer’s 
They are hardy, feather and mature 


eight or ten 
body large, square 


pounds, 


premises. 
early and therefore make good stock for raising 
spring chickens. The hens are good sitters and 
mothers. Not being as heavy and clumsy as the 
larger Asiatics and having legs free from feathers 
they seldom crush their eggs or trample on the 
young chicks. 

As market poultry and as a table fowl the 
Plymouth Rocks stand high. Their shape is 
comely and their flesh juicy and tender. They 
are undoubtedly much superior to the larger va- 
rieties as egg producers. In this respect they 
rival the Leghorns ; 
a brownish color. Take them all in all there is 
no more profitable fowl! for farmers to raise. 

The accompanying cut is a very good repre- 
sentation of what a pair of Plymouth Rocks 
should look like. It is a capital illustration of 
the true Plymouth Rock type, which is neither 
the Brahma, Cochin, nor the Dominique type. 

Mullica Hill, N. J. B. R. BLACK. 


| 








their eggs are large and of 


Heredite in Poultry. 

Some folks, no doubt, do not believe in the 
transmissson of ailments and diseases in fowls. 
Opinions on this matter are hastily formed with- 
oat proper investigation or evidence. Most peo- 
ple admit and believe that taints are transmitted 
in our own race, and in the higher orders of the 
lower animals, as the horse and the cow. Who, for 
instance, denies that the consumption or scrofu- 
lous tendency is transmitted in the human 
family ? What stockman will breed from horses 
having a known tendency to blindness? Will 
a dairyman breed from cows having a known 
tendency to organic lesions or constitutional 
taints ? 

Hereditary defects are as common and perhaps 
more common among domestic fowls than most 
other kinds of stock. But so little attention is 
paid to the habits and tendencies of poultry both 
in health and disease that little or nothing is 
known concerning them or their transmission. 

It is now ten years since observers 
began to speak of the profuse laying 
qualities of some particular breeds, as 
Leghorns. Thousands of articles have 
been written and published on this 
subject, yet a majority, perhaps, of the 
poultry keepers in the United States 
know very little about it. It is an 
easy deduction from this that little is 
known of the tendency to transmit 
contitutional taints, a subject about 
which nothing has yet been published 
in journals and papers. 

It is known among fanciers and 
breeders that some varieties of fowls 
are more delicate and tender than 
others, and that the progeny of such 
fowls is equally delicate and tender, 
or even more so than their parents. 
But no study has been made of the 
general subject of hereditary transmis- 
sion of constitutional taints or diseases 
among fowls. Such tendency unques- 
tionably exists, and in as marked a 
degree as in any other class of domes- 

ticated stock. 
dence of hereditary transmission in fowls of not 
only predispositions to certain forms of disease, 
We 
have no room here to go into detailed discussion 
of this subject, but state dogmatically that disease 
It will 
do our readers no harm to make observations on 
this subject. 


We have seen satisfactory evi- 
but of the disease itself in a congenital form. 
of certain kinds is hereditary in fowls. 


->- 


Can We Trust Them ? 

Many farmers would buy eggs and fowls of 
improved varieties were it not that they are sus- 
picious of these “chicken men.”’ Now it may 
truly be said that fanciers, like other men, are 
mortal and fallible and some of them not as 
honest as they might be. But in nine cases out 
of ten when a purchaser entrusts his money to 
them he will obtain his full money’s worth. It 
is a common rule with breeders to require money 
to be sent with all orders for stock. This rule 
offends some good honest people, who do not see 
any good reason for such a requirement. Expe- 
rience has taught fanciers that it is in all respects 
best to do business on the cash plan. For the 
seller it is always safe. It saves the labor of 
keeping accounts and collecting small bills. 
Besides being unpleasant to dun a person for a 
small amount it is well nigh impossible to re- 
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cover such sums when payment is refused. The 
seller can seldom obtain any redress, if the pur- 
chaser acts dishonorably ; on the other hand the 
seller has every incentive to be honest—if he is 

_ wise enough to perceive the fact. The character 
of the stock he sends out is his best advertise- 
ment; to send out poor stock, or eggs that will 
not hatch or that are from inferior fowls is 
suicidal. A fancier may do this for a year or 
two, but sooner or later he will find he has sold 
out his business for a few dollars of present gain. 
Unless he is ignorant of what he is doing or else 
a “ goose,” no man will thus ruin his reputation 
and his business. In case of evident fraud the 
purchaser has it in his power to make it “warm” 
for the perpretrator of such fraud. The editor 
of any reputable paper will willingly assist in 
exposing such persons and in making any future 
operations by se m impossible. 


Mullica Hill, ‘ B. R. Back. 
~<>-< 


FOOT NOTES 


.IF you contemplate buying some new poultry 
stock. don’t leave it too long. Breeders will sell 
stock at lower prices before the holidays than 
after. 

DvucKs and geese are perhaps properly consid- 


ered poultry for the holiday markets. But if | 


one can sel] ducks to advantage at any time, it 
is more profitable to do so, and not wait for the 
holiday markets. 

THE fattening process will be assisted by the 
use of some condiments, as Poultry Powder, 
Spratt’s Food, Parish’s Chemical Food, etc. 
These act as tonics, improve the appetite and 
digestion, and are otherwise of use. 

CAN’T some of our poultry-keeping readers 
give us their methods of fattening and dressing 
poultry for market? This is a subject upon 
which readers in the Delaware valley might give 
readers in the Mississippi valley some valuable 
hints. 

NICELY fattened poultry always sells quick. 
he hen offered for sale it should not have crops 

led with feed; the bird should fast at least 
Soave hours before being killed. They may 
have water in the morning before killing time, 
but no feed. 

THE turkeys will need and should have good 
feeding this month. 
them should be got ready and sold at Thanks- 
giving. Though corn is comparatively cheap it 
does not pay to keep and feed them a day longer 
than necessary. 

HAVE you a suitable feeding coop in which to 
fatten your chickens? Every one who fattens 
chickens should have such a thing. Turkeys, 
ducks and geese fatten best when allowed to run 
about at liberty, but chickens fatten best when 
confined to close quarters. 

If you have a lot of chickens up to fatten give 
them some sand and gravel every day. “ Pre- 
pared” or powdered oyster shells is as good as 
anything in this line. Some crushed charcoal 
mixed with the meal will be found to be of use; 
also a little Douglass Mixture every day. 

THOSE who contemplate introducing new 
blood in their poultry stock should do so before 
all the most desirable surplus stock is sent to 
market. This is especially true of turkeys. The 
earliest and largest birds are sold first, and many 
such will go at Thanksgiving. See to it. 

A TROUGH for feeding turkeys should be ele- 
vated to a height of at least two feet, and have 
corn in it at all times, that the birds may find it 
whenever they want it. The trough should have 
a cover which will keep the chickens out and 
prevent them from eating the feed. 

THE summer campaign is over in the poultry 
yard, and winter quarters should be ready for 
the stock. If there is a poultry keeper who has 
neglected our advice of last month in reference 
to fixing and snugging up the poultry quarters 
for winter use, he should lose no time in attend- 
ing to it, but do it at once. 

COOKED corn meal will fatten poultry faster 
than whole corn. If it is inconvenient to cook 
it, it should at least be scalded thoroughly. A 


As many as possible of 
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little milk added to the scalded feed will assist 
in the fattening. But the mess must not be made 
too thin and sloppy. A good way is to scald the 
meal with boiling milk—sour milk, of course. 

The season for leisure is now on us and the 
evenings are long. There is time for both read- 
ing and writing. We shall soon know by the 
result of the elections whether the country is to 
be safe for another year. When our readers 
have settled this thing in their minds, we will 
try and find room for some contributions to the 
Poultry Department. Send us your ideas. Ask 
questions. Tell us of your methods with poultry. 

THE summer ailments to which fowl] flesh is 
heir are not very troublesome in winter. But 
winter has its own class of ills, the most promi- 
nent and serious one of which is roup. With 
proper management roup need not be a destruc- 
tive disease, but if carelessly left to have its own 
way when it occurs it will be as bad on the flock 
as cholera. Where roup is troublesome in an 
establishment it is an indication of carelessness 
or indifference on the part of the proprietor. 

3E SURE to keep some nice pullets over for 
breeders next year. When such management as 
has been advocated in these columns has been 
practiced the earlier pullets should be laying 
now, giving a supply of eggs for Thanksgiving 
market, when they always bring a good price. 
Encourage them to keep on at this until the holi- 
days. Then, if any want to set, give them a 
chance. If you have facilities for raising early 
chicks, let the campaign begin as early in the 
year as your hens will sit. 

How many of our readers will have a turkey 
for dinner at Thanksgiving? We hope every 
family to which the FARM JOURNAL goes will 
have a nice poultry dinner on that day. Roast 
turkey and cranberry sauce is good food, and no- 
body better deserves a treat of this kind on our 
annual Thanksgiving day than the farmer’s 
family. Our farmers are not only feeding our 
own people, but feeding Europe as well. We 
have every reason to be thankful for our abun- 
dance. Let us therefore be thankful. As short 
a cut as any to a man’s emotional susceptibility 
is through a good dinner. Let, then, the Thanks- 
giving turkey be flanked by the usual accessories, 
and the probabilities are that things will come 
out right. [So they will,” says a ten-year-old 
at my elbow, “if there ‘is some nice celery 
included.” 
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LIGHT BRAHMAS--PURE BRED, 


FINE, EARLY BIRDS NOW FOR SALE. 
J. A. ROBERTS, Malvern, Ches. Co., Pa. 


EXCELSIOR 
Poultry Yards. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
Plymouth Rocks, Light Brahmas, Gold 
and Silver Penciled Hamburgs, Black 
= 5 Hamburgs. Polish, W. and B. Leghorn, 
Gold L, Sebright Bantams, Silver D. W. Game Bantams, 
G. B. B. R. Bantams, Pekin Ducks. EGGS IN SEASON. 
J. DORWART, Reading, Pa. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS! 


Drake strain; no other breed kept. Have taken Ist or 2d 
prize whenever I have shown them at the main poultry 
shows. Eggs and Chickens in season. Also Rouen Ducks. 
Send for circular. EDWIN JOHNSON, Dolington, Pa. 


TOW READ Y.—A fine lot of PLYMOUTH ROCKS, 
BROWN LEGHORN, HOUDAN CHICKENS and 
PEKIN DUCKS for sale at moderate prices. Be sure and 
correspond with me before making your purchases, I can 
suit you. DR. A. M. DICKIE, Doylestown, Pa. 


SPECIAL SALE OF 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS! 


To reduce stock before December Ist, I will sell 


75 Young Cockerals 


AT ONE-HALF MY USUAL BATES. These are 
pure-bred and strictly first-class. A rare chance for farm- 
ers to improve their fowls stock. Birds boxed light, and 
safe arrival guaranteed. Write for what you want and 
mention Farm Journal. 

B. BR. BLACK, Mullica Hill, N. J. 
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CUMBERLAND VALLEY "*yikns. 
YARDS. 
MVELSON & SEIBERT, 
— Chambersburg, Pa. 
“>> Best strains of thoroughbred poultry. 
#~ P. Rocks, W. and B. Leghorns, L. and 
D. Brahmas, W. and P. Cochins and 
Houdans. Eggs and fowls in season. 
A few good chicks from 4 to 6 mos. 
old, at $1.00 to $2.00. 


Tioga Poultry Yards! 


ZINE CHICKS FOR SALE! B. and W. Leghorns, Felch 
and Ely strarns; P. Rocks, N. Adams’ strain. Write 
for prices. W.E. KNIGHT, Waverly, Tioga Co., N. Y 


MONEY IN POULTRY. aiplomas. have been 


awarded to Prof. A. Corbett, No. 7 Warren street, N. Y., 
for his new process for etching te eggs and raising poultry 
in horse manure. Particulars fre 


LIGHT BRAHMAS. 


A finelotof early hatched Brahmas for sale at 
$2.00 each. ALL FIRST-CLASS BIRDS. Write for what 
is wanted. CHARLES SCHOONMAKER, Singac, N. J. 


— LEGHORNS EXCLUSIVELY.— 
Pierce and J. B. Smith strainscrossed. None dis- 
qualified by the “American Standard of Excellence.” 
Eggs and Fow!ls for sale. Write! 
A. J. PONTIUS, Millersburg, Dauphin Co., Pa. 


Keystone Poultry Yards. 


Kennett Square, Ches. Co., Pa. E. J. CHANDLER 
Breeder and Shi per of High C lass Thoroughbred Fancy 
Poultry ; White Crested Blk Polish, Buff and White Coc h- 
ins, P lymouth Rocks, Light Brahmas, American Domi- 
niques, 8S. S. H amburgs, B. Red Game Bantams, and Pekin 
Ducks. Eggs. $2.00 per 15 or $3.00 per 26. Also Toulouse 
Geese Eggs, at $5 00 per doz. All Eggs, guaranteed fresh 
and pure. 


DICKIE’S 
POULTRY 
POWDER. 


This medicine is prepared by a man who has had a Jarge 
yractical experience in poultry 
eeping, and isthe best prepa- 

tion for fowls in the market. It 
will prevent and cure disease, 
and keep the stock healthy and 
thrifty. It is sold by wholesale 
druggists in Philadelphia from 
whom country merchants and 

dealers can order it. The 
POULTRY POWDER 

AND 

GAPE CURE 
should be in the hands of every 
poultry keeper. rN word to the wise is sufficient. Ask your 
storekeeper for Dickie’s Poultry Powder and take 
no other. Prepared and sold at wholesale and retail by 
DR. A.M. DICKIE, Doylestown, Pa. 


ELLWOOD, 


he 


Ve STOCK FARM, Dr. OD, 
SCHENECTADY, N. Y.—For sale, awd =A HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE and their progeny (cows, heifers and calves,) 
at reasonablé prices. Also registered POLAND-CHINA 
PIGS, Mammoth Bronze Turkeys and Pekin Ducks. 


-. S. BEEKMAN, South Branch, N. J. 
e Breeder of High Bred Horses, Jersey Cattle, South- 
down Sheep, Poland China Swine, White and Brown Leg- 
horns, Houdans, Partridge Coc hins, B, B. Red Games, 
Plymouth Rock Fowls, Pekin and Rouen Ducks. Eggs for 
Hatching at $1.50 for setting of 13 eggs. 


Holstein Cattle and Berkshire Pigs. 


BEACON FARM. 


LL STOCK IMPORTED, OR BRED DIRECTLY 
from Importation. Prize-winmers wherever 
exhibited. Address for Catalogues, 
J. N. ROBINS, Northport, G. i. 


it WALTER & SON 
BREEDERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


Lincoln Sheep, Chester White, Berk- 


SHIRE and ESSEX PIGS, SCOTCH SHEP HERD DOGS 
and different breeds of poultry. Send stamp for Descrip- 
tive circular and prices for 1879. Address 
“LA GRANGE FARM, West Chester, Ches. Co., Pa. 
[ESTABLISHED 1845.] 


E. & O. WARD, 


PRODUCE COMMISSION Merchants, 


POULTRY, GAME, BUTTER, &c., 
279 WASHINGTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
Reference, Irving National Bank, New York City. 
OULTRY CHOLERA.—ITS CAUSE, NATURE 


and MANAGEMENT. Sent postpaid for 50 Cents, 
Address this office, or Dk. A. M. DICKIE, Doylestown, Pa. 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


(The FARM JOURNAL is entered at the 
post-office as second-class mail matter.’’) 


Philadelphia 


WE SEND four copies one year vel $1.00; and 


each additional copy above four at 2 


5 cents. 


REMEMBER R, if you “want any magazine or 
newspaper, or any book, send the order to us 
and SAVE MONEY. 


PERSONS having farms to sell should advertise 
in our next number. A card of ten lines will be 
inserted for $2.00, or five lines for $1.00. 


- WE SHALL thank the friendly reader to send 
us a few names of neighbors who do not take the 
FARM JOURNAL, to whom we will occasionally 
send specimen copies. 


- 

SUPPOSE yourself and a few sociable neighbors 
combine and take a number of magazines and 
newspapers, reading them in common! Should 
you do so we will supply the club at rates so low 
that you will be surprised. We will give you 
‘cellar floor” prices for every publication you 
may need. 


eae 

OF the next issue of the FARM JOURNAL we 
shall print not less than Rating 
five readers to each copy, as the rule is, we shall 
have 150,000 readers. Here isa rare opportunity 
for advertisers to make their business known to 
the agricultural public. Send in advertisements 
at once to ensure good position. 


eee o 


Notice—To Advertisers. 


Those who advertise in ‘the FARM JOURNAL find that 
**it pays.”’ In proofof which read the following: 


-S. J. ALLIS, 


30,000 copies. 


“T think the JOURNAL a good medium.’’- 


Nurseryman, Erie, Pa. 

A. W. LIVINGSTON’S 
nators of Acme and Paragon tomatoes, say : 
well,” 

** We think that it is one of the best advertising mediums 
in the country.”—WALTON, WHANN & CO., Wilming- 
ton, Del, 

** Lots of people answer in response to present advertise- 
ment.’’—E. DILLWYN DARLINGTON, Florist, Doyles- 
town Pa. 

**The responses to my advertisement in the FARM JouR- 
NAL have been very satisfactory.”—ISAIAH T, CLYMER 
Quakertown, Pa, 

“Your advertisement has done me great good; double 
the space aud continue.”—R. HADDUCK, Poultryman, 
Wilmington, Del, e 

JAMES CLOUD & SON, Stock-breeders, Kennett Square, 
Pa., says that ** the FARM JOURNAL is one of the best papers 
we ever advertised in.” 

“Your paper and the American Agriculturist are my 
most satisfactory mediums for advertising.” —S.C. DECOU, 
Nurseryman, Moorestown, N. J. 

‘** Our advertisement in your paper has brought more in- 
quiries than any other paper our card is in.”—E. WALTER 
& SONS, stwock-breeders, West Chester, Pa. 

“* My advertisement last month in your paper did me as 
much good as the Country Gentleman,”—FRANCIS 
MORRIS, Stock-breeder, Philadelphia, Pa. 

B. R. BLACK, Poultryman, of Mullica Hill, N. J., writes: 
“Am glad to see so many evidences of prosperity in the 
FARM JOURNAL. The advertisements tell the tale.” 

‘Applications fer my circular have been as moet Seen 
the FarM JOURNAL as any other paper.”’—J. HARP- 
LESS, (originator of Sharpless’ strawberry, ) Man Pa. 

*T expected to continue if it brought me any inquiries, 
and it has—more than any advertising I have heretofore 
done.”—THOS. M. HARVEY, Stock-breeder, West Grove, 
Pa. 

‘The FarM JOURNAL has paid me better than the . 
which charges $1.0) per line. The JOURNAL is one of the 
best mediums I know of.’—JOHN LEWIS CHILDs, 
Queens, N. Y. 

“ Your paper is first-class to advertise in. I got orders 
for corn, potatoes aud raspberries from nine States, out as 
far as Michigan, south as far as South Carolina. Run me 
right out.”—ROWLAND ROBER?S, Horsham, Pa, 


We refer to any of the above parties. 

This is the verdict; and the reason is that the Farm 
JouRNAL is read by more wide-awake, progres- 
sive, well-to-do farmers than any three other agri- 
cultural papers printed in the Middle States, (out of New 
York.) 

If you want trade with rural people the cheapest and 
surest way is to advertise in this paper. My terms are 
20 cents per line per month, or $2.00 a line per year, 
Give our people a chance to deal with you. Address 

WILMER ATKINSON, Proprietor. 


SONS, of Columbus, Ohio, origi- 
** It has paid 
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OUR CLUBBING RATES 
MAGAZINES AND NEWSPAPERS. 


In connection with the FARM JouRNAL we receive sub- 
scriptions for any magazine or newspaper in the United 
States, at the publisher’s price or less. We present below 
both the publishers’ prices and our own, of a large number 
of the leading magazines and papers. The reader will note 
that we include the Farm Journal for one year 
in every instance, at the price given in the right-hand col- 
umn, and that postage on both publications is prepaid. 
Our Price 

for BOTH 


Publisher’s Price 
for the paper 
named, 

American Agriculturist, - - $ 
Arthur’s Magazine, ° ° * 
Atlantic Monthly, 
American Poultry Yard, (weekly, )- 
American Rural Home, - 
Babyland, (new subscribers, )- - 
Baltimore Ame rican, (weekly ‘) - 
Bee-keeper’s Magazine, - 
Burlington Hawkeye, - - 
Cincinnati Inquirer, (weekly, ) - 


Cincinnati Weekly Times, 
Country Gentleman, - - 
Danbury News, - - - . 
Demorest’s M: us zine, - - 
Fireside Companion, - - 
Frank Leslie’s lilus. New sp: sper, (wee kly) 4.( 
Fruit Recorder, Palmyra, - 
Gardener’s Month! a - - 
Godey’s Lady Book, - - - - 
Harper’s Magazine, Bazar & Weekly, 
Home Circle, ( Boston,) - . 
Journal of Chemistry, (new subscribers,) 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet, (with premium) 
Gg a Magazine, - - - 
Littell’s Living Age, + - 
Maryland Farmer, - - 


each 


we omer 


Methodist, 

Moore’s Rural Nev ow Yorker. 

National Baptist, Philz ache Iphia, 

New yor k Herald, (week kly) - 
Times, - 
Tribune, = - - 
Weekly Witness, - - 
Weekly World, - - 

Nursery, - - - - 

Peterson’s Magazin - 

Ph iladelp hia Daily “Record, (one year,) 

(Six months, ) ij 


CO DD et et et ee te BO 


oe oe Press, 

= Wee kly Press, - 

o Times, 
Popular Science Monthly, 
Poultry World, - 
Prairie Farmer, - - 
Saturday Night, - - 
Scientific American, - - 
= = Supplement, 


© bak Ae hak A ak 9D bat ed ed et et BOOS C2 et 


The Household, 
Scientific Farmer, - - 
Scribner ’s Mi igazine, - 
a ringtield Kepubli an, (wee ky 
Nicholas, - 
Tole io Bl: ide, - 
Vick’s Floral Magazine, - 
Western Rural, - - 
Wide Awake, . - . 
Woman’s Journal, - - 
This is only a partial list. We 
leading publication at corresponding 
more papers are wanted we offer special reductions. Write 
for terms of any not on the list. g@@P"Subscribers, in remit~ 
ting, will do us a great favor by stating whether it isa NEW 
subscription ora REYEWAL. Address all communications 
to WILMER ATHINSON, 
Publisher, FARM JOURNAL, 


2 


will furnish any other 


rates. \Wheretwoor 





and oysters. Good 
LUDLOW & CO., 


most; therefore, our readers, in answering any advertise- 
ART PHOTOGRAPHY. 
BROADBENT & PHILLIPS, 
WILMINGTON, DEL., 
Sie subscriber has several valuable farms for 
counties of the Stateand Virginia. Correspondence solicited, 
** Redecliffe,”’ For Sale! Fish 
Norfolk, Virginia. 
- 
ee U R FARMS Maps and full 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ment in this paper, will please state that they saw it in the 
=_— AND INDIA INK PORTRAITS, 
1206 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Have GOOD FARMS For Sale. Send for circular. 
sale in the most desirable parts of Cecil county, Md. 
ELLIS P. PASSMORE, RISING Sun, Cecil county, Md. 
water and health. JOHN R, 
particulars free. dress 
\OLONY 
C L N Y e 


ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits them 
FARM JOURNAL. 
IMPERIALS AND CARTE DE VISITE. 
J. A. BOND & CO,, 
Maryland Farms For Sale 

Also, a variety of VALUABLE PROPERTIES In other 

Virginia Stock Farm, 
207 Main Street, 

JOIN S100 to $1000, 

MANCHA, 


Claremort, Virginia. 


23 


)( )( ) FARMS IN SHENANDOAH VAL- 
hal LEY of Virginia and West Virginia for 
Fine cli and soil. Send stamp for description to 

TROXELL & SON, 
“p. O. Box 323, Martinsburg, W. Va. 


THE BUREAU OF IMMIGRATION 


OF VIRGINIA, 
full and impartial 


Farms and other Real Estate, to all who wish to 


sale, er“ 


will give information in regard to 
settle in the State Free of Charge, 
RICHARD IRBY, Gen’l Agent, 


KF ARBRMS.—DELAW - E FRUIT and GRAIN FARM > 
at low prices A. P. GRIFFITH, Smyrna, De). 


RICHMOND, Va 


Fine Farm in Fairfax Cc ve foe 
Washington and 5 of Alexand 
Will sell 75, 80 or 160 ac 


Wot 
within 10 miles of 
part of Mt. Vernon tract. 
Young orchards of Apple, Peach and Pear in bearing j 
trees. Land in good condition, part well timbered. Clim t: 
the best to be found, healthy; fair buildings and gc cui 
isettle ment of Northern fa 
Terms easy. Av 
farm near one of the best m 


. WAY, Hockesson, D 1., 


ist of ol 


*$. Stores, Shops cor nt 


fences; mit urmers; scho: |, 
churche 
excellent 
kets in the coi 
or NATH 


chance to set 


OVER 1,000,000 ACRES OF 


FINE FARMINC LANDS 


IN MINNE sor A AND DAKOT A, 
i a2 a6 per Aer ri 
Th hey are ¥ ree from Ine ummbramec. 
Guide Book, Mans, et i i 
Pst 

CHAS. E. SIMMONS, Land‘ 


Gen’l Offices C. & N.W. R’y Co., CHICAGO 
Mention this paper in writing. 


ee eee 


Lead 


For mending Tin, Brass, Copper, 
or Iron, without acid or soldering irons. 
Any lady or child can mend “ it. Will 
send one sample Plate by mai! th lirec: - 
tions) that will cut 19244 
receipt of 2 
Ips rec’ 
TED. Can carry on 
your eeainet. Sales will 


day. Our64-page Illustrated CATALOGUE 
of Chromos 


Jewelry, Novelties, Stationery, 
&c., FREE. 


Address CITY NOVELTY Co., I T j 
C ) 108 South Sth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mention this paper. = 


Pent Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 

OFFICE, 921 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Incorporated in 1847. Assets, $6,750,000 
SAMUEL C. HUEY, 
The Penn is strictly mutual. Its surplus is returned to 
its members every year, thus giving them insurance at the 
Lowest Rates. All ofits Policies non-forfeitable for their 
value. ENDOWMENT POLICIES ISSUED AT LIFE 

RATES. Agents and Canvassers wanted. Apply to 

H. 8. STEFHENS, Vice-President. 


The “Conrad Lower” Farm Wagon. 


Light of draft, 
strongly built, of 
the best material, 
and first-class in 
all respects. While 
the quality of my 
work is fully main- 
tained farmers will 
note a decided re- 
duction in the pri- 
ces of these celebra- 
ted wagons, Each J 
wagon will ve fur- 
nished with side 
and rear locks, shif 
axle, and 3 or 4-inch tread 
adapted to all farm work 


ge star 


President. 


ting tongue, ** thimble-skein yr wood 
These wagons are admirably 
and road hauling, and give ab- 
solute satisfaction to evé mer who ever owned 
one. An inferior wagon is deara rice; get the Best, 
Call on or address EDW ARD NEAL, 
13 miles North | (Successor to CONRAP LOWER,) 
of Philadelphia. | Jarrettown, Mont ., Penna 
aa Market wagons made at moderate prices 
THY WEAR A FOR LIFI WHEN You 
can be cured by wearing one of R. LEIGH’S ELEC- 
TRO-GALVANIC TRUSSES? EI Belts Stockings, 
Supporters and all —— of Trusses. Lady Attendant 
12 N. Ninth St, (Above Market 
6¢ 


rRUSS 
ustic 
) Phila, 


bledatd 
thford, Ct, 


,mott m 


loral, Enamel Gilt Scere 
ike. name on 10c, Car i Mil 8 N 
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OUR EDITORIAL PLAN. 


THE Farm JOURNAL aims to be practical rather than 
theoretical; it treats subjects in season, and in a concise 
and pointed manner, excluding long-winded discussions 
and fine-spun theories of fancy farmers. Our editorial 


labor is performed by ourselves; we do notdump amassof | 


rubbish into our columns, expecting our readers to assort 
it themselves. 

All communications intended for publication must be 
brief and right to the point, conforming to our Editorial 
Plan. Long, thin articles we have no room for. 

Our rule for correspondents is, after their communica- 
tions are prepared, strike out the top and bottom, and 
condense the middle. 

We want CREAM,—send the SKIM-MILK to some other 
establishment. Let us have facts, Facts, FACTS. 

Adhering strictly to this plan we are enabled to present 
as much useful information as most of the high priced 
papers, 


WILMER ATKINSON, Editor end Proprietor. 
8. R. SCOFIELD, Associate Editor, 


FARM JOURNAL. 


(UNLIKE ANY OTHER PAPER.) 


PHILADELPHIA, NOVEMBER, 1879. 


Indian Corn Abroad. 


The European nations are just beginning to 
know the value of Indian corn as food for ani- 
mals—the French and English are now making 
use of the meal as never before, while Germany 
consumes over two millions of dollars’ worth of 
our corn product annually. But the future will 
develop a demand for this truly American cereal 
on the part of foreign nations, that will be as 
gratifying as it is startling in its magnitude. It 
will prove one of the biggest grists that comes 
to our mill. 


pate = 
What She Needs. 

She needs to unloose her corsets; to throw pie 
and candy overboard ; to eat three square meals 
a day; to wear her own back hair; to walk in 
shoes as broad as her feet ; to wind her watch and 
to learn to talk without gossipping. Beyond 
these things, if we give her a safety driving horse 
with strong quilers, plenty of help to keep her 
secrets, more loose cash, water her tea, and send 
her to bed early, the American Woman has no 
right to complain, or else the FARM JOURNAL 
knows nothing about it. 
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Rally! Rally! 


The country, as usual at this time of year, is 
in danger, Fellow-citizens, to the rescue! We 
call upon all to rally to the polls, and once more 
save us. This is not a political paper, and never 
was, but when things are so unsafe, we feel like 
doing our part in the great struggle. We say 
go to the polls; go early and vote (once.) Rally 
your neighbor, and get him to vote (right.) To 
the ballot-box, then, fellow-citizens, and save the 
nation once more from the despicable rule of 
the other party.) Vote for whoever you please 
(and don’t ask us anything about it.) 


IT CANNOT be possible that the South will be 
much longer overlooked by people who seek new 
homes. A land so favored by nature must 
eventually blossom as the rose and be the dwell- 
ing place of millions of industrious, prosperous 
and contented people. Just wait and you will 
see it. 


DURING the past five years over $250,000,000 
worth of woolen fabrics were imported into the 
United States. Great Britain possesses more 
sheep by several million than this country. 
Why should we import woolen fabrics at all, 
and why have we such a beggarly stock of sheep ? 





The Farm Journal. 


The fact is we run too much to Hog and Dog 


| and need to turn over a new leaf, and go into 


sheep husbandry with a vim and enterprise that 
we have recently taken up butter and cheese 
making; so we hail with satisfaction the move- 
ment in tavor of a National Convention to take 
into consideration this question. Yes, let us 
have a convention by all means. 


LCR SE 

WE THINK that the inventors of steam plows 
are not on the right track. They are trying to 
make a plow that will turn seven or eight fur- 
rows atatime. This requires a machine of too 
great weight and of too great cost. Let them 
make a light machine, that will turn one or two 
furrows, to begin with. 


THE ENGLISH potato crop is very poor; in 
New England the tubers have rotted badly ; the 
Western crop will be needed at home; and so 
the Middle States’ farmer Will find a good mar- 
ket that will keep getting better until the next 
harvest. 


iia emis 

IN INDIANA, under the law, they fine any 
rowdy that gambles or sells intoxicating liquors, 
including beer, at agricultural fairs, from five to 
twenty-five dollars for each offence. Such prac- 
tices are winked at in these parts. 

AMERICAN FARMERS should produce, if pos- 
sible, all those things which are imported—wool, 
sugar, hemp, silk, cheese. Here is the essence 
of political economy. 


IF THIS COUNTRY is suffering from a lack of 
foreign immigration, it will soon be out of pain. 
The gates are up and the flood is coming. Look 


out: 





ome ia 
WHat the South needs is diversified agricul- 
ture. Diversified farming means no failure of 
crops. 
een 
WHAT this country needs is not more large 
farms, but more Jarge farmers on small farms. 


COMFORT the children with apples. 





WE RECEIVED recently an advertisement for 
insertionin the FARM JOURNAL from a Chicago 
firm. The advertisers, for a few postage stamps, 
offer to send a sample of their goods, with a 
catalogue of the same. Before inserting their 
card we thought it best to ascertain the character 
of the articles offered, that nothing may appear 
advertised in this paper, that is unfit to go into 
the homes of its readers. The facts revealed to 
us are that the articles these people wished to 
sell are absolutely beastly in their character, 
obscene and pernicious in the extreme. In view 
of this revelation we can, with greater earnest- 
ness, advise parents to watch more closely the 
advertisements in their newspapers, and to-see 
that no paper shall be received where there are 
young people, that prints advertisements of a 
vicious, or even of a suspicious, character, lest 
the contaminating influence of such villians as 
these Chicago people, shall invade their homes, 
and work mischief there. We have notified the 
Post-office department at Washington of this 
case, in expectation that the firm in question 
will be classed in the list of ‘Frauds’? to whom 
no mail matter shall be delivered. 


THE FARM, a Dublin agricultural paper, says: 
“A manufactory in Germany turns out 1,000 
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pounds of grape sugar a day, made from old 
linen. The old linen, which is pure vegetable 
fibrine; is treated with sulphuric acid, and con- 
verted into dextrine. This is washed with lime 
water, and then treated with more acid, and 
almost immediately changes and ecrystalizes into 
glucose or grape sugar, which is highly valued 
in the making of rich preserves and jellies. And 
this is the material which smart New York mer- 
chants put up and label “ California Honey.” 
The danger is that this item is true; or if not 
it cuts along appalingly close to the truth, 
Why, this is worse than “Glucose,” ground 
cocoa-nut shells in pepper, Indian meal in mus- 
tard, or factory floor sweepings in chocolate 
caramels ! 
“Tv PAYS to mulch potatoes,” says an agricul- 
tural paper quite recently. Well let’s all go 
right to work and mulch them! But how shall 
we do it? Ours are in the cellar. Another 
one advises not to set the mowing machine to cut 
too low; this is good advice, but ours is laid 
away for the season, and is cutting neither high 


nor low. 


TOPICS IN SEASON. 


The Farm. 
*Tis now upon the windy slope 
The russet leaves repose, 

See if there is not an easier and better way 
of harvesting the ruta-baga crop than the old one. 
Try a sharp hoe to top them and a plow to root 
them out. 

Pumpkins and squashes may be kept a long 
time in dry chaff, with a temperature as cold as 
practicable without actual freezing. Ifthe mass 
of chaff is thick, they will not freeze in the barn. 

We have received many notes concerning 
Pearl millet and Clymer’s method of cutting 

Praise and condemnation are 
It is out of season now for pre- 





potatoes for seed. 
about balanced. 
senting this topic. 

*¢‘ Please let us hear from those who cultivated 
their wheat last autumn. The papers had much 
to say about it then; why are they so silent now ? 
Also what became of that man who was to make 
sugar from corn-stalks at the State Fair? I 
could not find him.’—A. R., Wilmington, Del. 

It is much harder to break off some ears of 
corn in husking than others. Those with large, 
tough stems, which break off hard are male ears, 
and should never be saved for seed, no matter 
how large the seed. At least this is what 
J. Byard Hallowell, of Montgomery county, Pa., 
thinks, 

Light, as most people know, must be kept 
from potatoes or they may become green and 
bitter. If rot attacks them, it may be checked 
by repeatedly dashing on cold water, which 
makes them clean and by evaporation cools 
them, but the air that surrounds them should be 
dry and cool. 

The whole crop of wheat for 1879 is short of 
the world’s consumption. “It would seem,” 
says the Prairie Farmer, published at Chicago, 
“that wheat would reach $1.20, and possibly 
$1.25 before spring.” That is, this price at Chi- 
cago, where of course it is considerably below 
the price here. 

Wanted, some inventor to get up a machine 
for spreading stable manure. A fortune awaits 
the man who does it. When on the farm we used 
a four-pronged steel fork which we wore out and 
then quit work—a good farmer spoiled in making 
an editor—and all because no manure spreader 
had been invented. 
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Hfere is a pleasant picture of country life at 
this season, painted by a correspondent of a 
rural newspaper: “The tobacco has all been 
gathered in, and the farmers are busy cutting 
corn and seeding. Their wives are making 
pumpking pies. The big boys are after the girls. 
The little boys are after the muskrats.” 

4 correspondent wrote us a few weeks ago 
asking where he could obtain drain tile, a ques- 
tain we could not then answer satisfactorily. We 
can now refer him to William M. Bell, of Smyrna, 
Delaware, as a large manufacturer of this kind 
of ware, and to whom our correspondent and 
others can apply with the assurance of being sat- 
isfactorily served. Last year Mr. Bell made 
nearly 500,000 tiles, using over 300 cords of € 
wood in their manufacture. We notice that x 
the circular sent out by this gentleman { ) 
gives directions for draining land. 


Guess-work in regard to the tempera- 
ture of cream at churning, is not satisfac- 
tory, and when an all-glass thermometer, 
such as is shown in the engraving, can be 
bought for less than a dollar, it certainly 
pays to own one. Such an instrument is 
invaluable also to milk dairymen. There 
is no trouble to keep it clean, which makes 
it much superior to those made in part of 
metal. William Y. McAllister, No 728 
Chestnut street, this city, keeps a stock of 
these thermometers. 

Please inform by the FARM JOURNAL if 
the English sparrow has any merit really worth 
the farmer protecting it; also if it is an eatable 
bird and at what season of the year. Some say 
they are so much of an insectiverous bird they 
are not suitable for eating.” A SUBSCRIBER. 

ANSWER.—The English sparrow possesses no 
merit that demands its protection by the farmer. 
On the other hand it is a mischievous bird—a 
robber of grain fields, fruit orchard and truck 
gardens. We believe there is no doubt of this. 
It will not eat insects if it can get anything else; 
and it is such a prying, pugnacious creature that 
it generally finds something else. In the summer 
it goes to the country to feed on the blossoms, 
fruits and seeds, returning to the city in the win- 
ter to feed on bread crumbs, droppings of horses 
in the streets, and house garbage. We are told 
it is good to eat—excellent—and we suppose it is 
at its best whenever it is the fattest. It is fat 
now, so fire away with your shot-gun. 


————— 


at a 
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A good investment for the farmer has proved 
to be the purchase of a good feed mill. It does 
its work well—at least it does if it is the right 
kind—and soon saves its cost in tolls. 
those of the better sort may be mentioned the 
Nordyke mill, of which they are several thou- 
sand in use. It is =~ 4 
made by Nordyke 
& Marmon Co., of 
Indianapolis, 

Ind., a company 
that does a very 
extensive busi- 
ness, and which is 
favorably known 
as a reliable firm. 
They make two 
kinds of mills, 
one of which is 
shown in the wood-eut. They say that no one will 
be trying an experiment in putting one of these 
millsinuse, Their grinding surfaces are the best, 
close, sharp French burr stone, and capable of 
being run by any suitable power, and a boy can 
grind and keep in order. They grind fine or 
coarse, as desired. We advise any of our readers 


Among 
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who are looking out for a mill to write to this 
company and get an illustrated pamphlet, stating 
their wants as nearly as possible. 

‘The Truck Garden. 

James Vick insists that Conover’s colossal 
asparagus is the best variety and that fall is the 
best time to set out a new patch. Get good, 
strong plants, one or two years old. Manure 
heavily. For culture on a large scale by means 
of the horse-hoe or cultivator three feet by two 
are not too great distance apart to plant. To set 
the plants a trench about eight inches wide and 
six inches deep should be dug along the line, and 
in this line the plants should be carefully placed, 
so that the roots shall spread out freely in every 


direction ; after this cover in the plants, being 
careful to work in soil that is fine about the roots. 


Then cover the ground with manure that is free 
from grass and weed seeds. 

John #. Moore, of Concord, Mass., sent 
six bunches of his new ‘“‘ Moore’s Early” grape 
to the editor of the FARM JOURNAL, to be placed 
on exhibition at the Pennsylvania State Fair. 
The grapes were duly entered for a premium, 
which they received, amounting to $3.00. We 
never saw finer bunches of black, out-door grapes 
nor as fine. They attracted a great deal of atten- 
tion at the fair. They are a seedling from the 
Concord, and it is claimed by Col. Moore that 
they are larger, earlier, hardier, and every way 
better than their parent. We should like to 
have every reader of the FARM JOURNAL 
send to Concord for at least a few vines of this 
promising variety of grape. 

We have received from Chas. Black & Bro., 
of Hightstown, N. J., some specimens of the 
“Gibson” peach, a late yellow variety, which 
originated in that neighborhood. “ It has fruited 
for eight or ten years and seems to fill a place in 
peach culture for at least New Jersey if not 
other sections. It comes after Smock from six 
to ten days. It colors better, cracks less, and is 
better flavored than any peach we have tested.’’ 
This is what the Messrs. Black say. The speci- 
mens sent us llth,) were certainly 
excellent. 


( yetober 


Away with the old vegetable garden! En- 
large its boundaries—make it three times as 
large—call it a truck patch and turn in the horse, 
plow and cultivator. It is about time that 
sensible farmers should abandon the spade and 
hand-hoe as the chief implements in growing 
vegetables for market, or even for the home table, 

4s soon as the leaves of the currant bushes 
fall off, with a pruning knife remove all the old 
wood and cut back the young shoots one-third 
their length, cutting to the ground enough of 
these to admit light and air into the bush freely, 
which trimmings can be used for growing young 
plants. 

“oF see agricultural report for 1854, pagé 378} 
on sage. There are six named. I have 
bought sage seed from three firms, all named 
different, but I see no difference in any. If any 
of your readers have sage seed I should like to 
hear from them.’”’—C, KENNEDY, Butler, Pa. 

The Orchard. 

Some persons who have had considerable 
experience in apple culture recommend the 
planting of only one to two varieties and mak- 
ing a specialty of these. This is probably the 
most profitable plan for large orchardists who 


sorts 


expect to ship their crop in wholesale quantities ; 
but there are many farmers and small planters 
whodonotecare to engage in a wholesale business, 
living within a few miles of a city or a large town 
where they can find a good retail market, who 
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find it very much to their advantage to have a 
succession of fruit all summer, and in that way 
always have something which they can convert 
into cash. Good fruit will almost always sell at 
some price, and a moderate crop, even if sold at 
a low price, will yield larger profits than most 
of the cereal crops at present. Every farmer 
should provide such a succession of fruit for the 
use of his own family even if he does not market 
the surplus. 

The following lists of varieties will give a con- 
stant succession of fruit from early summer until 
spring, or at least ten months in the year. The 
varieties named are such as have been found by 
experience to be the most successful and profita- 
ble in this neighborhood : 

SUMMER RosE.—Small to medium, excellent, 
moderate bearer, ripening July 15th. 

EARLY STRAWBERRY.—Small, bright red; 
commences to ripen about July 20th and con- 
tinues six or eight weeks. Very good for family 
use, but not profitable. 

EARLY RED STREAK. 
for market; bears well. 

RED ASTRACHAN.—F ine and good, sells well 
moderate bearer; fruit ripens unevenly and fre- 
quently rots on the tree. 

PRINCESS EARLY HARVEST.—Very good and 
will always sell; moderate bearer, but fruit is 
Very valuable where it does 


Good for cooking and 


often imperfect. 
well. 

SWEET BouGH.—The valuable sweet 
apple; does best on light or sandy soil. Some of 
the Jersey orchardists plant it extensively. 

SUMMER PEARMAIN.— One of the finest flavor- 
ed apples grown. The tree is a poor grower and 
light bearer ; the fruit ripens unevenly and drops 
off before the crop is ready for picking. 

RATTLECORE.—Very valuable; bears large 
crops regularly ; does best on a stiff soil. 

TOWNSEND.—Largeand excellent; will always 
sell. A moderate bearer. 

GRAVENSTEIN.—One of the finest 
summer apples; moderate but regular bearer ; 
valuable. 

PORTER.—One of the best for eating or cook- 
ing; good and reliable bearer. 

MAIDEN’s BLUsSH.—One of the best for jelly 
or preserves ; will always sell; productive and 


most 


and best 


valuable. 

CORNELL’s FANCY. 
good. 

We believe there are no better summer apples 
than the last six varieties named, and it is hard 


Fine, highly colored and 


to make a choice between them, either for family 
use or for market. The foregoing are summer 
and early fall varieties. 

The following are autumn and winter varieties: 

FALL PIPPIN.—Once the most valuable of its 
season, but for several years past it has failed to 
ripen its fruit in many localities, while in others 
it continues to do well. It is worth a trial. 
BALDWIN.—A Northern 


worthless in many places, while in 


variety, which is 


sone cold 
situations or on cold, clay soil it is very profitable. 

COOPER’S REDLING, (or Willow-twig A 
good bearer and late keeper; quality medium. 

ROMANSTEM., ‘ 
well adapted to light soil. 

FALLAWATER.—Very large, very productive 
and good keeper. 

AMERICAN GOLDEN RUSSET, (or Sheepnose 
Russet).—Excellent, but too small to be very 
profitable. 

WINESAP. 
sandy soil. 
late and will keep until spring. 

SMITH’s CIDER.—This is the most popular 


Very good; good bearer and 


Particularly adapted to light or 
Very productive; fruits hangs on 
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and profitable apple in this section. Many farm- 


ers plant whole orchards of this one variety. 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. SAMUEL C. Moon, 
4 box of very delicious peaches reached our 
office about the 20th of last September from Hon- 
eoye, N. Y., and the hands of A. R. & L. Pen- 
nell. From notices in other agricultural papers 
we see that we are not the only editors honored 
in this way. 
variety and of elegant and delicate flavor, of me- 
dium size, rich yellow color, the flesh juicy, ten- 
not tasted a peach 


The peaches were of the Wager 


der and compact. We had 
the present season that could compare with them 
in quality. Wedo not know whether the Wager 
has been tried in the great peach-growing beit 
south of this or not, but it is well known in On- 
tario county, New York, where it is recognized 
as a superior peach, as remarkable for its pro- 
being full even when other kinds fail 
as for its excellent quality. We should be glad 
if some of our Delaware growers would give it a 
trial. 


lificness 


Will be sold at public sale on Wednesday, 
October Sth, 1879, at my residence at Mechanics- 
ville, Buckingham township, Bucks county, 
about fifteen hundred bushels of Smith’s Cider 
apples by the tree. Sale to commence at one 
ISAAC MATTHEWS. 
The above shows how they do things in Bucks 


o’clock 
county, Pa. The Doylestown papers contained 
scores of such announcements during last month. 
Smith’s Cider is the variety mostly offered. If 
the custom of thus selling apples by the tree at 
public sale is in vogue in any other locality in 
the United States, we are not informed of it. 
The practice seems a good one for it enables 
those who have no orchards, notably villagers, 
to lay in a supply of fruit for the winter. Bucks 
county is a great place and Smith’s Cider is a 
wonderful apple. 

Leander Vernadol, of Thomasville, Ga., 
marketed 150 bushels of the Le Conte Pear this 
twelve trees. Charles Downing 
writes of this pear to the Rural New Yorker :— 
““The Chinese Sand Pear or Le Conte, as it is 
now called, is not the true Chinese Sand Pear, 
but probably a cross between it and some culti- 
vated variety, and partakes more or less of the 
nature of both. It is much better in quality 
than the genuine Chinese Sand Pear—which is 
ndét eatable—-but is not equal to the best garden 
varieties. The tree is said to be hardy, and, so 
far, it has not been affected by the pear blight. 
It is an early and very abundant bearer. Young 
trees and cuttings can be obtained from H. H. 
, of Thomasville, Ga., 
other nurserymen in that locality.” 


season from 


Sandford 


We have received, by mail, four beautiful 
“ Whitney’s No. 20” crab apples 
Grubb, of Baraboo, Wis. We ate 
found them excellent. They were 
about two inches in diameter. Mr. Grubb is an 
amateur cultivator of fruit and vegetables, his 
being grapes and crab apples. 
He has no interest in the “ Whitney No. 20” ex- 
cept that he considers it the best variety grown, 
well worth cultivating, and 
know of its merits. People who are familiar 
with the little scrubby, sour crab apples common 
in this section, have no proper appreciation of 
this and other new Western acquisitions. 


specimens of 
from 8S. 8S. 


them and 


hobbies now 


wishes others to 


Trees can be obtained from the nursery this 
month and heeled-in, to be set out next spring. 
Heeling-in consists in burying the roots in a 
place where they will keep in good order until 
the time of setting. A trench is dug, and the 
roots put in with the stems in a slanting position, 
as in this way they are less injured by the wind. 
The soil should be fine and filled in closely about 


and probably of 
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the roots. This plan is often better than waiting 
until spring to procure the trees because of the 
rush of work then, both at home and at the 
nursery. One can thus select his own time for 
planting out the trees. 

The Baldwin apple,so famous in New York 
and New England, was originated by Benjamin 
Baldwin, who emigrated from Connecticut in 
April, 1803, to Suffield township, Portage county, 
Ohio. Before starting for his new Western home 
he procured some apple seed, which he planted 
on his arrival, 
which has taken his name. 
in 1844. We have these facts from Dr. 
Honeywell, the originator of the “‘ Honeywell’ 
peach. 

Whether twenty feet or thirty feet is the best 
distance to plant apple trees apart is a question 
not definitely settled. Edward Atkinson, presi- 
dent of the National Bank of Newtown, Pa., an 
experienced fruit grower, holds that twenty feet 


from which originated the variety 
Mr. Baldwin died 
G. 8. 


is far enough apart for the trees. One fact is in- 
disputable, viz., twice as many trees will stand 
upon an acre than if planted thirty feet, and, 
therefore, while the orchard is young, twice as 
much fruit can be grown. . 

Apples keep much better when stored in large 
quantities than if spread out in layers on shelves. 
When bins cannot be constructed in the cellar 
the apples may be put into barrels and headed 
up tightly and stored away in the cellar. In this 
way they usually keep tolerably well. Vegeta- 
bles of no kind should be stored in the cellar 
with apples. In a temperature suitable for keep- 
ing the latter most vegetables will freeze. 

This is a first rate time to look for borers. 
The young rascals hatched out in the summer 
may be just getting to work now. They are not 
in far. Draw the earth away from the tree. If 
any are there gum will be seen exuding more or 
less from the tree. If there there are 
probably borers. They are yet small, and easily 
found and destroyed. If left until next May 
mischief will have been done. 


is gum, 


eVever ventilate or open the doors of the 
winter cellar or fruit room on mild, damp days, 
but select clear, dry weather, when the ther- 
mometer is just above freezing, for this purpose. 
When the air of the store-room is colder than the 
external air, on admitting the latter a condensa- 
tion of moisture inevitably takes place and in- 
jures the fruit. 

Hill up now around lately set trees; this 
keeps the mice away and holds the tree firmly 
in its place, with undisturbed roots. 


The orchard probably needs a good coat of 


manure and this is a good time to apply it. 
Burying apples, or other fruit, in the ground, 
is a mighty poor way to keep them. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any advertise- 
ment in this paper, will please state that they saw it in the 
FARM JOURNAL. 


UTCH BULBOUS ROOTS, IMPORTED DIRECT 
from Holland. Hyacinths, Tulips and Crocuses at 
low prices C. B. ROGERS, 133 Market St.,Phila.,Pa. 


ILSON’S Early BLACKBERRY Plants 
from root cuttings. Peach Trees of all the best 
market varieties, and all other Fruit, Shade and Ornamen- 
tal Trees, Seedlings, Vines, and Plants. Sugar, Norway 
and Silver Maples, 8 to 12 feet. Send for prices, 
DAVID BAIRD, Manalapan, N. J. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


SHARPLESS and other new and old varieties, pot 
grown and layers. A Price-list and Guide to Straw- 
berry Culture sent free. 

WM. H. MOON, Morrisville Pa. 
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mat t THe ie SMALL FRUITS, 


Strawberries, Raspberries, Blac kber- 
ries, Gooseberries, Grapes, © urrants, 


CUTHBERT RASPBERRY 
* GLENDALE STRAWBERRY, 


reat marke 

1 New varieties. Descrip- 

a Colored Plate, 
_ Address 


of the STARE ARD an 
tr ons for cultiva 
il t t se FRRE T 


SMALL FRUIT Plants. 


100 SELECTED VARIETIES. Also JERSEY RED PiGés. 
PURE STOCK. Price-list sent free. Address 
JOHN 8. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 


PLANTS CROWN 


for transplanting, and Fruit for the market. 

100% Acres planted with Perrice 
Varieties of Selected Fruits 100 

See New Catalogue for what so winch, onc Sent free. 


JOHN S.COLI “INS, Moorestown, N.Jersey. 


tw S.A VE Betacat Y. 
SHARP L ESS For 50 cents I will send 
= mail 1 dozen Sharpless Seedling, 1 dozen Crescent Seed- 


ling and 1 dozen Cumberland Triumph Strawberry plants. 
E. D. DARLINGTON. Doylestown, Bucks Co., Pa. 


I, 000, 000 STaLESe. cae 


8 ts dire et fre mn Centra 
Naess OL vr eof the Sharnlees,” and be sure 
they are genuine. Descriptive Price-List of this and other 
varieties free. J. L. DILLON, Florist, Bloomsburg, Pa. 


ORNAMENTAL TREES 
AND PLANTS! 

SUGAR MAPLE, 

NORWAY MAPLE, 

SILVER MAPLE, 


CAROLINA POPL’R, 
PURPLE BEECH, 


Get plan 


ba 11 feet, e ac h 75 $8.00 
Se534 ™* net 20. 10.00 
‘ae x eae = 7.00 
10to1i2 “ s 2 os 4.00 
l0to12 * wake $ 4.00 
5to 6 ** 1.00 9.00 
9to10 * * 300 
MAGNOLIAS, in variety, from 25c. to $3.00. 
WEEPING ELM and Kilmarnock Willow, $1.00, 
ARB OR V IT_¥s, in variety, from 25 to 75 cts., $2.00 to $6.00. 
for hedging, 36 to $15 per 100. 
NORW AY SPRUCE, 5 to6 feet, each 50, per doz., $4.00, 
Flowering Shrubs & Hardy Vines, 25 to 50, $2.00 to $5.00. 
Gladiolus in great variety, and Tube roses, 10, 5) to $2.00 
Pwon‘es, Dahlias and other herbaceous plants. 25¢ . to $2.00. 
SAMUEL C. MOON, 
Successor to Mahlon Moon & Son, 
Nursery. MORRISVILLE, Bucks Co., Pa 


, per doz., 
“ 


Morrisville 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


hs e deliverSTRONG viraty ROSES for Wi in “i 
Bloom and Fall Planting, safely by ma rat all 
post-o! Tices, FiveSplendid Va I eties, your c) t 

ull labeled, for $13 12 for $25 19 for $35 3 26 for 
$4; 35 for $53 75 for $103 100 for $ 513. Send 
for ‘our New Guide to Rose Culture, and 
choose from over 500 Finest Sorts. Our Great 
Specialty is growing and distributing Roses. 
THE DINGEE & CONA Co., 


Rose-Growers, WEST GROVE, CHESTER Co.,Pa, 


Fruit and Ornamental. 

SMALL FRUITS for Au- 

tumn of 1879. Our Descriptive 
. | mat FREE to all. 


WILLIAM H. MOON, Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


Half'a Million Peach Trees 


The largest and best stock ever offered embracing all the 
new extra Early and Late sorts with all the old Standard 
market varieties. Also 300,000 Apple Trees, 200,000 of them 
extra long keeping varieties, adapted to Southern planting 
or wherever long keeping apples are desirable. I also offer 
a full line of all kinds of Nursery stock at prices tosuit the 
yawn Apple and Peach Trees sent by mail to all sections. 

Catalogues showing how and what to plant, with much 
valuable information mailed gratis to all applicants. 

RANDOLPH PETERS. Great Northern 
and Southern Nursery, Wilmington, Del. 


TREES! ere? 


ORNAMENTAL. 


20,000 Posaach tres for Fall and Spring. Large lot of 
Evergreens in variety—fine specimens—root pruned and 
sheared; can be planted now with success, as well as next 
spring. "If done by ourselves, we will replace all that do 
not grow. Large Maples suitable for avenues . oarks. 
Small fruits in variety. Nursery by Penn. R. R., 1 hour’s 
ride from Philadelphia. Send list for pricing. 

J. A. ROBERTS, MALVERN, Pa. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 


The Homes of 4 Nation are its Strongest Forts. 


The Farm Journal. 


tenings as possible. The natural mode is for it 
to hang loosely on the shoulders, each hair bear- 
ing its own weight only ; but as this style is im- 
practicable for women, the next best is to arrange 
it in a coil on the top or back of the head, with 
no more combs or pins than are absolutely neces- 
sary; every pin makes an additional strain on 
some hairs, and that means irritation to the 
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thing that it can be picked up in a day or a year. 
I have spent more than twenty-five years exclu- 
sively engaged as above mentioned, and am not 
proficient yet by any means, nor an idiot either. 
Is it gospel truth to say it is as important for a 
woman to learn some trade or'occupation out- 
side of housekeeping as fora man? He can se- 
lect a business to his choice, pursue it married or 


sealp.. This is a good reason for not wearing 
false hair—its weight, which is not inconsidera- 
ble, must often be held by a half dozen pins, to 
as many points, on the head. Is it any wonder 
that the natural hair breaks and comes out? 
Where much is worn the weight on the head will 
produce headache, thus fevering the head still 
more. The style of wearing the hair should not 
be changed. How would a vine grow if it were 
twined each day in a new direction? And every 
one knows how uncomfortable a new style is for 
a while; that too means irritation to the scalp. 
I need not say that crimping often breaks the 
hair badly, nor that frizzing is scorching it on a 
hot pencil; and yet surprise is often expressed 
that there are so few fine suits of hair. The real 
wonder is that many women have a hair left. 

I should never comb a baby’s head. A little 
borax in water will remove the scurf that some- 
times forms on it; nor should achild’s hair be 
allowed to grow long. I would not “shingle” a 
girl’s hair, but keep it even with the tips of the 
ears, or very little longer in winter, till she is 
twelve years old. When plainly parted in the 
middle it is more childlike and pretty than any 
other style, and more easily kept clean and in 
order; the simplest, possible style for a few years 
after, as one or two plaits, is best. 


single through life. If she marries, as most of 
us try to, where then is the occupation? A mar- 
ried woman in nine cases out of ten has no choice 
but to do whatsoever her hands find todo. Think 
you, we would do the drudgery of a farm if our 
choice were consulted? Not atall. But there 
is no hope of family prosperity unless a woman 
sacrifices her own tastes, accepts her duty, and 
makes the best of it wherever her lot is cast. I 
have seen mothers make slaves of themselves to 
allow their daughters to pursue the bent of their 
inclinations. And I have seen those daughters 
come to be settled in their own homes, inefficient, 
helpless burdens to their husbands, mothers in 
name but not in attributes, and altogether dis- 
graces to womankind. From my kitchen stard- 
point, it don’t seem like fair play for one-half of 
women to be tied to unremitting toil, deprived 
of book:s, and of all the elixirs of life, with noth- 
ing to look backward to or forward to but hard 
toil and duty; while the other half is living in 
ease and idleness, every burden and care, but 
self appointed ones, lifted from them; the doors 
of church, of society, of literature, all ready to 
open at their bidding. Again from my kitchen 
what a divine and Christ-like change the view 
would present if all women would aim to bear 
one another’s burdens. If those of leisure would 
remember that our mission seemed to be in the 
original plan to attend to the household, not in 
idleness but as help-meets to man, and if they 
and their daughters would take hold with more 


Always there is seed being sown silently and unseen, 
and everywhere there come sweet flowers, without our 
foresight and labor. We reap what we sow, but nature has 
love over and above that justice, and gives us shadow and 
beauty, blossom and fruit, that spring from no planting of 
ours. 


HOME TOPICS, No. 31. 
e BY FAITH. 

It has always been acknowledged that a large 
proportion of the Christian church are women, 
but in few things do women manifest their belief 
in the truth of the Bible more than in their 
anxiety to exhibit as their own that which it 
pronounces a “ glory,’ viz., a fine head of hair. 
From the earliest ages, ointments and pomades 
have been employed in dressing it, costly combs 
and pins have been made for ornament, as well 
as use, in arranging it, and powder and gold dust 
have been sprinkled upon it. The last few hun- 
dred years however, have brought extravagance 
in the arrangement of the hair to its highest 
point, at least in civilized countries; the most 
complicated arrangements of puffs, bands, plaits, 
curls, rolls, ete., have been fashionable, and by 
degrees it became necessary, in order to conform 
to the fashion, for women to wear a great deal 
more hair than most were naturally endowed 
with ; now there is little or no attempt made to 
conceal the wearing of false hair, and the rare 
exceptions are those who do not wear it. 

What effect has all this manipulating upon 
the natural hair? I do not hesitate to say it in- 
jures it very much. Hair cannot grow vigor- 
ously upon an unhealthy scalp, and neither the 
scalp, nor any other portion of the skin, can be 
healthy unless it is clean and the pores are kept 
open; the scalp, however, requires a little dif- 
ferent treatment from other portions of the body 
to effect this object. At the roots of the hair an 
oil is formed which not only renders the hair 
soft and glossy, but softens the skin without 
closing the pores, and as the use of soap would 
remove this natural oil, it should never be ap- 
plied ; of course there are exceptions to this rule, 
as when men or boys work and prespire in the 
dust, the accumulation must be removed by soap; 
but a woman generally can and should avoid 
such a necessity. I have no doubt that frequent 
washing of the hair in clear, soft water is good, 
if it is thoroughly dried at once, but it must not 
be “‘ put up” while damp. 

The oil that I have mentioned is all that the 
hair should ever have on it, unless the natural 
supply is cut off by some diseased or fevered state 
of the head; any external application of grease 
will close the pores of the skin, beside catching 
dust, thus making the washing with soap far 
more needful. The best daily treatment for the 
hair is just enough combing to take out tangles, 
and a thorough brushing; most of the dust which 
rests on the hair may be thus removed, and a 
great deal of the dandruff—dandruff, by the way, 
is not a disease. Skin falls from every part of 
the body in tiny scales at all times ; those on the 
scalp are retained by the hair and probably often 
adhere to each other, and can be taken out best 
by a good brush and an occasional use of the fine 
comb; constant use of the latter will do more 
harm than good by irritating the scalp. 

The hair should be arranged with as few fas- 

















KITCHEN THOUGHTS, No. 10. 
BY A NEW HAND. 

There is a great deal of advice given in these 
days for women, girls especially, that they should 
be taught something whereby they can earn a 
living for themselves in case of necessity. That 
it is just as obligatory for a woman to have a 
trade or profession as for a man, and now that so 
many desirable avenues are opened to her there 


zeal, and release some of those who do not object 
to being paid for housework, to go out to assist 
the over-worked farmers’ wives, how the whole 
sex, both over-worked and under-worked, could 
thus be elevated and improved in health .and 
mind. So many looking towards more ambitious 


‘ pursuits adds to burdens of those remaining and 
seems to be no reason to prevent. But somehow 
these people who are so full and bubbling over 


with concern for the advancement of our sex for- 


the question arises, how ever in course of time 
shall the family be provided for? Frank says, 
“Oh, we’ll do it, my love! we are the coming 
women.” But from my knowledge of Frank I 
am sure that when he comes to this pass he will 
question the wisdom of the Almighty in making 
women at all, and think Adam might as well ' 
have been allowed to weather it out alone. 


- 


Children’s Joys. 


get to recognize housework and housekeeping 
among the essential arts whereby a woman can 
make her importance felt, and if need be earn a 
livelihood with less damage to health than by 
many of the more fascinating positions urged 
upon her. The inference seems to be that a 
woman can go to keeping house (if anybody is 
green enough to marry her,) and do it with ease 
and propriety, even if her early years have been 
spent in other pursuits. Did any of the glib 
writers who seem to think we take so naturally 
to housekeeping ever try for themselves how it 
goes? If any of them would like a situation Ill 
accommodate them for a few months any time. 
I’ll lend them full control of my dairy, my men, 
my children, my big house, with all its ins and 
outs, to cook, bake, wash, clean, nurse, entertain 
visitors, and do it all with little and often no help, 
as the rank and file of farmers’ wives do, and see 
if they don’t think they have launched their bark 
on deep water with no land ahead; see if they 
don’t feel like one in the first attack of sea-sickness 
as if they didn’t care if they went to the bottom 
so they only got out of that. See if they don’t sseabnyge 
: a He keeps the secret of the heavenly gladness, 

realize that a woman who can cheerfully sur- Our sweet surprises wait for us above. 
mount these burdens of her lot, is already in - 
possession of an occupation by which she can Good husband, don’t let the bright, happy 
and does earn her living. woman you took to your home for a companion 

The art of housekeeping is not so simple a | degenerate into a machine for the accomplish- 


The children’s world is full of sweet surprises ; 
Our common things are precious in their sight; 

For them the stars shine, and the morning rises 
To show new treasures of untold delight. 


A dance of bluebells in the shady places; 
A crimson flush of sunset in the west; 
The cobwebs, delicate as fairy laces; 
The sudden finding of a wood-bird’s nest. 


Their hearts and lips are full of simple praises 
To Him who made the earth divinely sweet ; 

They dwell among the buttercups and daisies, 
And find His blessings strewn about their feet 


But we, worn out by days of toil and sorrow, 
And sick of pleasures that are false and vain, 

Would freely give our golden hoards to borrow 
One little hour of childhood’s bliss again. 


Yet He who sees their joy, beholds our sadness ; 
And in the wisdom of a Father’s love 
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ment of manual labor. She will be of far greater 
value to you as a loving and loved wife than as a 
machine todo housework. You donot knowhow 
hard this change is to her. It is a kind of slow 
death. Do not suppose she subsides into a house- 
hold drudge without thinking of anything else. 
She often longs for music, books, cheerful society 
or beautiful fancy work which shall ornament 
and brighten the home. How to keep her from 
degenerating is the question for you to solve, and 
one of the most important things for you to do is 
to see that you, yourself, do not degenerate. We 
suggest that both stop working so “‘ awful ” hard 
and take frequent recreation and rest, such as 
all mankind need in order to enjoy the greatest 
degree of happiness. 

In sweeping your carpet dip the broom in a 
pail of clean water, shake all the water off that 
would be likely to drip over the carpet, sweep 
easily a little at a time, and then rinse the broom 
off in the water, and so on untildone. You will 
be surprised at two things—how dirty your water 
and how clean your carpet. Many of our read- 
ers have lived to be old and never once found 
this out, and so go about flinging the dust right 
and left and never having their carpets and fur- 
niture looking as nice as they ought to look. 


Many are not aware of the great superiority 
of a German student, over the ordinary lamp, 
for illuminating a house. Nothing could induce 
us to dispense with one of these lamps. The 
light is so bright and steady that it is quite as 
easy to read by it, as by day light. We believe 
the cost now is from $4 to $5 but they are cheap 
at any price. There are thousands of people 
with weak eyes who should delay not in procur- 
ing the German student lamp. 

**Woung girls are bound to receive their 
father’s friends as their own, and to comply in 
all sweet and subjected ways, with the wishes 
and habits of their parents; remaining calmly 
certain that the law of God, for them, is that 
while they remain at home they shall be spirits 
of peace and humility beneath its roof. This is 
so and Ruskin says it. 

Referring to “ New Hand’s”’ article in the 
October number a friend in Wilmington, Del., 
speaks in language condemnatory. The com- 
plaint translated means, “it contains a little two 
much vinegar, pepper and mustard.” Perhaps 
it is a little too high seasoned; but many like 
their food served in that way ! 

Eggs have gone up in price, as they always 
do, at this season. We told last summer how 
eggs could be kept over until now and if our 
readers did not adopt the simple plan, it is their 
fault and loss, not ours. 

Without much effort every reader of the 
Household Department can send us a club of 
four subscribers for $1.00. Why then will she 
notdoit? Many have done so; why not — you? 

** When women pray, the Lord listens well.” 


How To Do Things. 

Stove blacking is improved by adding a 
little turpentine to it. 

Is the wick of the lamp acts as a filter for 
the oil it soon gets clogged with dirt. It needs 
to be renewed, frequently, if one wants a good 
light. 

Curing meats, making sausage, scrapple &c., 
will be considered next month. Will not our 
lady readers contribute to the general fund of 
information on this subject? Please do. 

Fresh water oysters are plump and white, 
so that many select them in preference to the 
more highly flavored, but less inviting the salt 
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water bivalve. Bear in mind if a first-rate oyster 
is wanted, for eating raw especially, to choose a 
“salt.” 

Ladies subject to chapped hands will please 
remember what R. W.S. told them a year ago, 
i. e., that ecastile soap, chipped in a bottle of 
brandy, rubbed on your hands after washing 
them, will keep them from chapping. 

This is the way Mrs. 8S. S. Grubb makes 
pumpkin pie: One quart stewed pumpkin,— 
stewed until it is just soft enough to go through 
the colander; add four eggs, one pint of rich 
milk, (cream is better,) a piece of butter the size 
of an egg, one nutmeg, sugar and salt to taste. 

In cold weather, when you go out to put the 
clothes on the line, wear a pair of warm flannel 
mittens. Have a pair made for the purpose. 
They can be kept in the bag with the clothes- 
pins. They will not only be found very com- 
fortable but may prevent taking cold. 

“4 this season when so many housekeep- 
ers will be making pepper sause they ought to be 
informed that by simply holding a pin between 
the teeth, when engaged in seeding and chopping 
the peppers, all unpleasant effects from their 
pungency may be avoided. I have proved it.”— 
H. W. R., Wilmington, Del. : 

Wanted to know what kind of grease is the 
best for leather boots to keep out water and to 
keep them soft.—W. H.C.,Chenango Bridge,N.Y. 

ANs.—One part mutton tallow and two parts 
beeswax, melted together. Apply at night and 
wipe off the boots in the morning with a piece of 
flannel. Edward Atkinson, of Wrightstown, Pa., 
has used tallow and beeswax for greasing leather 
for years, and finds it just the thing. 


Two coats a year of ordinary liquid shoe 
polish will keep the black satchel looking fresh 
and bright. Good black ink mixed with the 
white of an egg makes a polish that will give a 
good color and gloss without rubbing off. Com- 
mon shoe blacking mixed with castor oil makes 
a shoe polish that renders leather lasting. The 
French polishes sold at the stores are usually 
injurious to leather. 

Graham flour, mixed with buttermilk, and 
lightened with soda, makes excellent griddle- 
cakes. Salt, of course, and egg, if you choose. 
We know. this is so for Mrs. M. A. Jenkins says 
so. Mrs. Ida Watson, of Bucks Co., Pa., wrote 
to us last March, saying, that, ‘“‘I have tried 
some of the recipes in the FARM JOURNAL, in- 
cluding ‘ Nannie’s’ buckwheat cakes, which are 
excellent.” ‘ Nannie’s” recipe appeared in the 
February number. 


”? 


Perhaps some of our best housekeepers may 
not know that to mix one-third wheat flour with 
buckwheat makes the cakes better than if made 
entirely of buckwheat, and it is economical also. 
To the buckwheat and flour add warm water 
sufficient to make a stiff batter, half a teacup of 
good yeast and a little salt; set in a warm place 
over night torise. By saving a bowlful of batter 
at each baking, for starting another batch, yeast 
need not be used more than once a week. 

To mend cracks in a stove plate-——Take 
two parts clay, two parts finely sifted ashes of 
any of the hard woods, and one part coarse salt, 
adding as much water as will make a stiff mor- 
tar, with which fill the crack in the plate a little 
over full, pressing the same in well, when (after 
setting the plate away for a day or so to become 
partially dry before being again heated) the plate 
will need no further repairing for a long time, if 
ever—the mortar becoming as hard as a brick. 

Pumpkin pies can be had until next May 
by taking the ripe pumpkins, pare, cut into 
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small pieces, stew soft, mush and strain through 
a colander, as if for making pies. Sptead this 
pulp on plates in layers not quite an inch thick ; 
dry it down in the stove oven, being careful not 
to scorch it, Dry and crisp sheets thus made 
can be stored away in adry place, and are always 
ready for use for pies or sauce. Soak the pieces 
over night in a little milk, and they will return to 
a nice pulp, as delicious as the fresh pumpkin. 

‘“sfunt Libbie”’ uses hartshorn a great deal 
in washing and cleaning. It dissolves grease 
and dirt with great ease. Spots of grease are re- 
moved from almost any fabric by sponging with 
ammonia weakened a little with water. Dirty 
dish-rags are readily cleaned. For cleaning 
paint and wood-work it is superlative; also for 
windows, mirrors, glass and silverwarm®. It is 
splendid for cleaning hair brushes, Every house- 
keeper should keep a bottle of it, tightly corked, 
to use when needed. 

On page 188 of the September No. it is stated 
in answer to “ Jane, Jacksonville, N. J.,” “that 
city people buy cracker dust at the stores for use 
in frying egg-plants, oysters, etc., but dried and 
grated bread would be just as nice, ete.” This 
as far as it refers to fried oysters is a great mis- 
take; there is nothing as yet the peer of cracker 
dust, as prepared by the biscuit bakers from good 
water crackers. This is verified by the experi- 
ence of one of the best oyster cooks in Baltimore. 
And he states further that if the word “ fried” 
was printed “ boiled in very hot lard” most peo- 
ple would be more successfui in preparing them 
for the table—GrO. DECKER, Baltimore, Md. 


Apples and other fruit can be dried beauti- 
fully, says a farmer’s wife in the Country Gen- 
tleman, by putting them, when sliced, into a 
tight tin pan and setting them over a kettle of 
Now, it seems to us that this, if 
Possibly it solves the 


boiling water. 
true, is very important. 
problem of cheap and economical evaporation of 
fruit for family use. But ought the pan contain- 
ing the fruit be tight? Should it not rather 
have holes in the top and sides to afford a free 
circulation of air? We hope some of our read- 
ers will try the above method and report the re- 
sult to the FARM JOURNAL, 

Last month we told how to kill mosquitoes, 
i.e., nail a blacking-box lid to the end of a broom 
handle, pour into the lid a few drops of kerosene 
oil, and shove it up to the worthless insects as 
they meditated upon the ceiling. They can’t 
stand such treatment over two seconds. We told 
this in six lines or a little less but we note that 
that excellent journal, the American Agricultu- 
rist, has since illustrated the subject by a wood 
cut of the veritable blacking-hox lid and broom 
handle and devoted nearly a solid column of fine 
letter to the subject. We thought we had illumi- 
nated the topic sufficiently in six lines, but it 
seems it required 85 lines to do justice to it. 
(The FARM JOURNAL is 50 cents a year or four 
subscriptions for $1.00!) 

The principles underlying the keeping of 
sweet potatoes into the winter are not to harvest 
until the potatoes are matured, indicated by the 
potato breaking dry and maintaining its light 
color when broken, to handle so as not to bruise, 
to exclude cold air and dampness. Regard these 
principles, and success is pretty sure. 8S. R.S. 
of Farmington, Del., wrote to us last spring, 
“sweet potatoes that were wrapped in pieces of 
old newspapers, and packed closely in peach 
baskets, and set away in an empty room, are 
keeping finely, retaining their flavor, dry and 
mealy. Set in the corner of the kitchen, they 
seem to keep just as well. Newspapers are very 
good non-conductors and hence do not allow the 
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enclosed potato to feel the changes of tempera- 
ture, which is the occasion of rotting.” 

Hannah Philips, of Wilmington, Del., uses 
kerosene for cleaning isinglass in stoves. It is 
excellent. Warm vinegar and water is also 
effectual, we are told. 

Hygienic Hints. 

The little ones are liable to push beans, but- 
tons and other objects into their noses. Close 
the empty nostril with your fingers and blow into 
the child’s mouth with considerable force. This 
will usually bring out the obstruction. ’ 

In measles a high temperature of the patient 
usually precedes the eruption three or four days; 
scarletina one day; small-pox, two. In diphthe- 
ria an inerease of temperature is the earliest 
warning. 

Young ladies are fond of chocolate caramels- 
They Should know that they are composed in 
good part of the sweepings of the floors of the 
candy factories. The dirt shows less in chocolate 
caramels than in anything else; hence that is 
where it goes. 

Persons over forty should avoid running, 
or going up stairs rapidly. Such action some 
times causes injury to the heart. It is safest for 
young, as well as elderly people, to climb stairs 
slowly. 

In making a mustard plaster mix with the 
white of an egg, and not with water. Thus it 
will not raise a blister even on the skin of an 
infant, yet it will “draw” perfectly. 

Do not let the children read while lying 
down; do not let them read in a bad light; do 
not let them read much in any position or in any 
light. Many children read too much. 

Af a child wakes up in the morning and calls 
for a drink of water the first thing, such child is 
pretty certain to be sick before noon. 

Floral Notes. 


Green mold, moss, &c., that sometimes get 
on flower pots and brick walls that are in a damp 
shady position, are eradicated by washing with 
strong, hot soap-sudg, 

For potting plan€® the soil should be as dry 
as possible; so dry that it will crumble readily 
when pinched the finger and thumb; and it 
should be pounded in about the side of the pot 
without mercy.” 

There is plenty of time yet for potting 
hyacinths, tulips, crocuses &c., for the window, 
or planting in out-door beds. These bulbs won’t 
be hurried much and they come into flower 
almost as soon with late planting as early. 

Few things nre more valued in winter than 
a bunch of sweet violets. A few may now be 
potted, and they will flower in the window to- 

wards spring; or a small bed of them may be 
made in a frame, which should be protected by a 
mat from severe frost. To have pansies early 
next spring they can be treated in the same 
manner. 

Leaves are too valuble to be wasted and 
should be raked up daily, before they are seat- 
tered by the wind. Ifyou are doubtful about the 
hardiness of any plants or shrubs, put leaves 
around the roots and keep them in place by a 
few evergreen boughs or a sprinkling of earth. 
If you have a pit or cave you can save many of 
your summer plants in it if well drained; most 
plants may be kept thus in a dormant state, and 
come out all right in the spring. 

Upper Dublin, Pa. Mrs. W. J. T. 
Modes and Manners. 

Four styles of out-door wraps prevail—the 

coat, the dolman, the long cloak and the long 
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jacket. Coats are plain and neat, 
closely the styles worn by gentlemen. 

Thoss who buy wearing apparel earliest will 
buy cheapest. Prices have a rising tendency ; 
first one kind of goods going up and then another. 

Shapes in millinery are so varied that all 
tastes can readily be suited. One popular style 


resembles a squeezed cabbage with tomato 
trimmings, 

Ladies at a distance from P hiladelphia, can 
shop by mail with entire satisfaction by address- 
ing the ‘Grand Depot,” for samples of what is | 
needed. 
Very little appears in bonnets that is new. | 


imitating 


Light felt and straw hats are seen, mostly setting 
well back off the face. 

eVever, when serving others at the table, over- 
load the plate nor force upon them delicacies 
which they decline. 

The new autumn materials still display a 
lavish abundance of color. 

eVever encourage a dog Or a cat to play 
with you at the table. 

** Boom ”’ is the latest and worst slang word. 
Don’t use it. 

Ht is the fashion to dress the neck very high 
and full. 





ADVERTISEMEN TS. 
ADVERTISERS like to know which paper cendian' them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any advertise- 
ment in this paper, will please state that they saw it in the 
FARM JOURNAL. 


H. J. BAKER & BROTHER, 
215 Pearl Street, New York. 
Supplies for dealers, Manufacturers and Consumers, 
PURE GROUND BONE 
AND 
PRIME AGRICUTUBRAL CHEMICALS. 
Our circulars, mailed to all applicants, explain in detail 
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DANL.F. rine Washincton, New Jersey. 


The HOME KNITTER 


Simple. light, durable. New in form and method of oper- 
ation. Knits stockings, in woolen or cotton yarn, without 
a stitch of sewing; narrows and widens perfectly ; no 
weights: no “setting up” of work. Retail price, 325. 
Send for descriptive circulars. Reliable agents wanted, 

HOME KNITTER CoO., Canton, Ohio. 





HE undersigned will sell at Public Sale, on the premi- 
ses, on the 30th of October, a NICE SMALL FARM of 
22 acres, good buildings, at Dreshertown, Upper Dublin 
Township Mont. Co. The property of George Houpt. 
Also on November 3d, a GOOD FARM of 35 acres. well 
improved, near Bethayres station, Phila. and Bound Brook 
R R.,12 milesfrom Phila. Property of Isaiah Rittenhouse. 
Also November 5th, farm of 87 acres, in Horsham Town- 
ship; improvements quite equé al to any in Montg ymery 
county. Property of A. L. Kulp. Ali sales at One o’clock 
P. M. J. J. MORRISON, 
HUNTINGDON VALLEY P. O., Montgomery county Pa. 


XECUTOR’S PRIVATE SALE OF 
4 in 234 ward, Phila., on Township line road, half-mile 
from 2d St , pike and 3 miles from Frankford. Rich lana, 
good buildings, excellent water; a good grazing and dairy 
farm. Terms easy. For price and full particulars se 
GEORGE SNYDER, near Second street pike and Trownslitp 
line road, or 


A 41 ACRE FARM 


THOMAS BRADFIELD, 
Attorney for executors, 528 LOCUST Street, Philada. 


PRIVATE SALE 


OF VALUABLE REAL ESTATE. 


The subscriber offers, at private sale, a v aluable Farm of 
about 140 Acres of prime land, in East Nottingham town- 
ship, Ches. Co., Pa.. on the Phila. & Balt. Central R. R.. | 
mile from Lincoln Sta., the assigned estate of Smith P. Gil- 
lingham and Wife; large good buildings; fields well 
watered ; plenty of wood; land very productive ; one of the 
finest farms in southern Chester county. Pricelow. Terms 
easy. Address or call upon 

HENRY COPE, ASsIGNER, 
Lincoln University P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


7 108 acres, 41 acres, 
K OR SALE. TWO FARMS IN CHES- 
ry ER CO., PA., in Franklin township. three miles south of 

West Grove, in Franklin valley. Both farms well watered 
aud wooded, good land, good buildingsand good water, and 
is one of the most healthy and desirable loc — in the 
Middle States. Address JOHN K. STEE 

New London, Chester ca Pa. 
OB SALE.—A HIGHLY CULTIVATED FARM 
of 83 acres, in Mill Creek Hundred, New Castle Co., 
Del., 1 mile from Pa. and Del. R. R., 2's miles from Dela- 
ware West, R.R. This farm is divided into convenient 
fields with water in each. The buildings are New, conve- 
nient, commodious and substantial. Water in the house 
and at barn. All necessary outbuildings in complete order. 
A great variety of the choicest fruit. Terms easy. Any 
one wishing to view the property will be shown the same 
by George Collins, on the premises, or FZRA FELL 
308 Wem Front Street, Wilmington, Delaware, 


Farm Accou nts! 


Every F: armer should know how to keep tl A : 
entire! ly new and complete syut mm Just devi L& 
ostal for free Circulars to the BR¥ANT ¢ N 
SUSINESS OoLLRGR, 108 3S. Tenth St. » Phila del Jphi ‘ 
with the CINNAMON 


ADORN WINE (Chinese Yam.) Dur- 


ing October and November, I will send by mail to all the 
readers of this paper, who may desfre them, 2 fine tubers, 
4 to 6 inches long, on receipt of your address, (plainly 
written,) accompanied with 10 cents to defray expense of 
postage and packing. Address 

POST MASTER, 


Y FINE WATCHES LOWER. 

’ New Price Listof American Waltham 
Watches, with description and prices of 
over 100 fine Gold or Silver Watches sent 
free to any address It deseriber how 
I send Watches to all parts of the country 
to be fully examined bef paying any 
money. Unidoubted Referen given 
perhaps im your own town 

‘. H. WHITE, Jeweler, Newark, N. J. 


YOUR PORCHES anp LAWNS 


WEsT MACEDON, N. Y. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


U*. F. J., the Illinois correspondent of the 
Country Gentleman, thinks there is no surplus 
of potatoes in the West, and that prices will rise 
rather than fall. We note also in many sections 
in New York and New England soft rot is com- 
It seems likely that those farmers 


plained of. 
: ae eda 
good thing 


who harvested a good crop have a * 
in store for them. 

Dear Sir.—P ease say in next JOURNAL that 
Pear] Millet is not a humbug, although it, like 
all other crops, fails in a bad place or with bad 
With us it is an immense cropper, 
is relished by 


management. 
and when not left to get too hard 
horses &c. We planted it in drills twenty 
inches apart, and it grew from six to eight feet 
high.—H. M. ENGLE, Pa. 

E. L. Shinn, of Merchantville, N. J., 
‘A great deal of attention is given to propaga- 
ting and raising the best breeds of dogs, but none 
when in reality they are 


cattle, 


Marietta, 


Says: 


is bestowed upon cats, 
far more profitable to farmers than dogs. It 
would seem that the care bestowed 
upon dogs would produce a race of cats which 
would be very valuable for skill in the destruc- 
tion of rats and mice.” 


a tithe of 


‘Please give me what information you can 
in regard to planting the Osier or Basket Willow 
along the margin of a stream leading from the 
spring-house. The ditch is about 300 yards long. 
I would like to know the disadvantages, advan- 
etc., how far apart to plant, when to cut, 
“9 “* VIMINALIS,” 


tages, 
etc. 
C. Moon can give some valuable 
Ep. 


Perhaps 8. 
information in reply to above. 

In Engtand they do not cultivate wheat as 
it is proposed by some to do here. The great 
bulk of the wheat grown in that country is drilled 
in rows about five inches apart, and the seed 
used is about two bushels per acre. But because 
they do not cultivate wheat in England no one 
must infer that we should not here. England is 
in agricultural matters, prone to 
ones are better. 


a slow coach 
stick to old methods when new 

“ You state you would like 8. 8. Grubb to tell 
you briefly what he knows about crab apples. 
A Western nurseryman 
In my 


Their name is legion. 
told me he os 400 varieties. 
Whitney’s No. 20 is the best crab for eating ; 
jelly I prefer the Novelty, a Baraboo seedling 
owned by one of your subscribers. If better crabs 
exist for the purpose alluded to I am not aware 
of the fact. I have no pecuniary interest in the 
crabs alluded to above or in any other variety.” 

Baraboo, Wis. S. 8S. GRUBB. 

The annual report of the Uuion Mutual 
Fire and Storm and Insurance Company of 
Montgomery county, Pa., shows that the com- 
pany paid, during the last year, $5,735.45 for 
damages by fire and $8,354.63 for damages by 
storm. We are pretty sure we are correct in 
saying that farmers every where thould enjoy the 
advantages of storm as well as fire insurance. 
The losses by storms are quite as great as by fires. 
Where no company exists in a neighborhood let 
farmers move at once to establish a storm insur- 
ance company. Should we have requests for 
the same we shall, in a future number, print 
constitution and by-laws, for the benefit of those 
who care to organize a company. 


opinion 
for 


‘Can you inform me what would be the price 
of manure delivered at New Castle by the cart- 
load or cord. How much is a cord in cart-loads ? 

3y vessel, I suppose, would be much ‘cheaper 
than by rail.”—A. V. LEsLEy, New Castle, Del. 

Thomas Shallcross, of Byberry, Pa., partially 
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answers the above: ‘‘ Manure can be bought in 
Philadelphia at 75 cents per cart-load, loaded on 
vessels. Freight to New Castle would probably 
be 15 to 25 cents more. It could, I think, be de- 
livered in New Castle by rail for $3.00 per ton. 
For terms by rail address Caleb N. Taylor, 
Newportville, Bucks county, Pa. He is in the 
business.” 
We hope to throw further light on this subject 
in future numbers.—EDITOR. 


According to a writer in the Germantown 
Telegraph the sober browns and dark reds of the 
elms and several of the oaks are the gradual 
effects of continued cold, while the higher colors 
depend upon other causes. An unusually moist 
summer, which keeps the cuticle of the forest 
leaves thin, delicate and translucent, is followed 
by an autumn of resplendent colors. A dry sum- 
mer, by rendering the cuticle hard and thick 
makes it opaque, and although the same bright 
colors may be formed within the substance of the 
leaf they are not exhibited to the eye; the fall 
woods are tame, and the expectation of the rich 
variety of gaudy colors is disappointed. The 
popular notion is that the coloring of the leaves 
in autumn is regulated somewhat by the extent 
of the frosts that occur but the facts do not 
sustain this view. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADVERTISERS 
most; therefore, our readers, in 
ment in this paper, will please state that they saw it in the 
FARM JOURNAL. 


FARMERS, xorrce. 


First-class Stalls for Farmers FREE OF RENT, 
in the best located Market in the city, 8S. E. Cor. Broad 


and Locust streets, Philadelphia. Call on or address 
H. J. BROWN, Superintendent. 
WELL- AUGE Ours is guaranteed to be the 
§ cheapest and best in ‘the 
world. Also nothing can ym our 8 AWING MA- 
CHINE. It saws off a 2-foot log in 2 minutes. 
Pictori al books free. W. G IL E Ss. Chicago, Dl. 


SAWING THE LOG. 


like to know which paper benefits them 
answering any advertise- 


THE GREAT SUCCESS 
WONDERFUL IMPROVED 


Labor Saving RIDING SAW MACHINE is fully 
demonstrated by the number in use and the present 
demand forthem. Itsaws Logs of any size. One 
mam can saw mere logs or cord wood in one day 
and easier than two men can the old way. It will 
saw a two foot login three minutes. Every Farm- 
er needs one. ‘To. agents wanted. Send for 
Illustrated Circular and Terms. 
Address W.W. BOSTWICK & CO., 
178 Elm St.. Cincinnati, O. 


Mill Manufactory 
Established 1851. 
Grist Mills 


OF 

FRENCH BUHR STONE 

Portable Mills for Farmers, 
Saw Mill Owners, ete. Price 
from $80 up. Complete Mill 
and Sheller $96. A boy can 
grind and keep in order. 
Adapted toany kind of suita- 
ble power. Complete Flouring 
and Corn Mill very cheap. 


NORDYEE & MARMON C0. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


[NOVEMBER, 1879. 


FARM GRIST MILL 


The Grinding Parts are 


STEEL. 


It is adapted to all kinds of 
> \ horse-powers. It grinds all 
Hy kinds of Grain rapidly. It is 
y ~e simple, cheap and durable. 
pe f BaSend for Deseriptive 
et | ay Circular. 


y BS Wu. L. Boyer & Bro, 


2101 Germantown Ave., Phila., Pa. 
Also Manufacturers Celebrated Union Horse-Power, &c. 


amma: Feed Mills. 


Over 15.000 in 
use. 


THEY DO NOT CLOG 
NOR HEAT. 


Grind 60 bushels pe: 
hour. No other mill 
will do an equal 
amount of wo with 
the same power. 

All Feed Mills of 
similar construction to 
the Challenge are in- 
fringements on the 
patents owned by us. 
A recent decision of 
the U. S. Court has 
aflirmed our right to 

— these Patents, and we 
caution ‘all parties against buying Feed Mills that infringe 
on said Patents. 
For Descriptive Circular of Feed Mills, Wind Mills, Corn 
Shellers, Feed ¢ maaeere, aren Powers, Wood Saws, Steam- 
ers, aes etc. addre 


HALLE NGE MILL CO., BATAVIA, ILLS. 


BEAN’S 

Extract of ANNVATTO. 

Price, 25 Cts. per Bottle. 

The only true Butter Color 
ever offered to the public. Gives a 
genuine Juneness, which pleases 
the eye and tickles the palate. 
When once used you will have no 
other, Weare awarded many cer- 
tificates, which will be sent, with a 
history of Annatto, on application 
to BEAN & BROTHER, 


Druggists, 47 and 49 N. Second St., Philad’a. 


Perfect Milk Pail. 


PRICE, $2.00. 


= ¥ Preserves 
milk from 
specksand 
lumps of 
dirt and 
dung, and from the 
odors of the stable, 
the yard and the 
milker, which give 
the so-called ani- 
mal odors. A seat 
for the milker; holds 
14 quarts; can not be 
stepped in nor kicked 
over by the cow; the 
milk is strained be- 
fore entering it. If 
you desire purer, more wholesome and fragrant milk, cream 
and butter than ever before. Send $2.00 for a a. Address 
DAIRY SUPPLY co.., 
Box 416, 261 & 263 Greenwich St., N. Y. 
Or THE LESTER MILK COMPANY. 
105 SouTH BROAD STREET, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE 


Cooley Creamer, 


EUREKA BUTTER- 
WORKER, and 


QSWING CHURN 


1 For Sale by 

i JOSEPH PYLE, Ag’t 

j West Grove, 
Chester county, Penna. 
Bay Circulars tree, 


P.O. 





The most effective, sim- 
ple and convenient yet in- 
vented. Works 30 lbs. 
in less than 5 minutes, 
thoroughly working out 
buttermilk and mixing 
in the salt. AGENTS | 
WANTED. Send for | 
circular to , 
A. H. REID, 6 N. 


Eighteenth St., 
k b eesy RN REEDER, New Hope, Pa. 


Philadelphia, Pa, 


Breeder of Jer- 
White Hogs, 


sey Cattle, Southdown Sheep, Chester 
Bronze Turkeys. 





a) e.LL! 


perrecteD. BUTTER COLOR 


Gives Butter the gilt-edge color the yearround. The largest Butter Buyers recommend its use. Thousands 


of Dairymen say IT IS PERFECT. 


Ask your druggist or merchant for it; 


or write to ask what it is, what it 


costs, who uses it, where to get it WELLS. RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, Burlington, Vt. 
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THIRTEENTH 


has brought about Numerous Changes in 


of our Most PARTICULAR CUSTOMERS. 


TO-DAY EACH DEPARTMENT AT THE GRAND DEPOT is as 


BLACK GOODS DEPARTMENT. 

Black Cashmeres, made especially for our own 
sales and not surpassed for beauty of color and 
softness of finish. We are enabled to offer these 
goods in both Jet Black and Blue Black. 

Black Cashmeres from 40 up to 90 cents. 

Black Cashmeres from $1.00 up to $2.00. 

Lupin’s Black Cashmeres from $1.00 up to $2. 

Lupin’s French Merino from 45 to 85 cents. 

Black Silk Warp Henrietta, $1.00 to $2.50. 

16-inch Black All-Wool Satine, 65 to 85 ets, 

BLACK CAMEL’S HAIR, 
in weights suitable for Ladies’ Wraps and also 
for Dresses, 48-inch $1.00 to $3.00. 
BLACK ARMURES, 
18 inches wide, $1, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75. 

And every other good material that can be had 
any where else is on our counters, with some that 
we have exclusively. Our customers may depend 
on our Black Goods and can return them, even 
if cut into Dress Patterns, if on closest examina- 
tion and comparison they do not prove to be up 
to the highest mark. 

Goods sent all over the United States by Mail 
or Express. Samples sent when written for. 

* SHAWLS. 

With great confidence we recommend this De- 
partment of the Grand Depot, having bestowed 
much care in selecting, both ia Europe and this 
country, the new stock for Fall aud Winter, 1879. 

We would like the ladies to compare our va- 
riety and prices with any stock either in Phila- 
delphia or elsewhere. 

IN STPIPED INDIAS (for Draping, ) 
We quote a $4.50 quality. 
We quote a $5.00 quality. 
We quote a $9.00 quality. 
We quote a $8.00 quality. 
We quote a $10.00 quality. 
We quote a $12.00 quality. 
India Deceas of elegant quality from $20 to $70. 

We match these goods with any that can be 
found anywhere. 

We have received a large importation of 

BLACK THIBET LONG SHAWLS, 
and have a large assortment of 
BROCHE AND PAISLEY SHAWLS, 
BEAVER AND SCOTCH SHAWLS, 
CHENILLE AND CARRIAGE SHAWLS, 
PLAIN SHAWLS, CHILDREN’S SHAWLS. 


We shall take pieasure in showing these goods | 


whether parties wish to purchase or not. 


LINENS. 

WE ASK SPECIAL NOTICE TO OUR 

$6 Per Dozen Fine Damask Towels. 
DAMASK TOWELS. . 

Prudent buyers will examine our assortment. 
OYSTER DOYLIES, 

At 45 cents per dozen ; also a large assortment 

of Dessert Doylies at low prices. 

RESTAURANT DOYLIES at 45 ets per dozen. 
5-8 NAPKINS, TABLE CLOTHS TO MATCH. 
TABLE CLOTHS from 2 to 8 Yards Long. 

Table Cloths in fine qualities, two and a half 
yards wide and from 2} to 8 yards long, at prices 
20 per cent below value. 
DOUBLE DAMASK TABLE LINEN, 

98 cents per yard, Real Double Damask. 


STREET, 
The Largest Dry Goods 


In declaring ourselves FULLY READY for the GREAT BUSINESS 
of the FALL AND WINTER of 1879, it is proper to say that the | 
last few months of the Business Experience of the GRAND DEPOT 
the Administration and 
Arrangement of the House, which will Greatly Benefit our Patrons. 
We never consider anything we do beyond improvement, and we 
industriously study up on every part of our business and endeavor | 
daily to bring EACH DEPARTMENT UP nearer TO THE WANTS 





or express. 





magnitude kitherto 
as Philadelphia. 


Three (203) 


LINENS. 
yard, we sell at $1.65. 


BARNSLEY TABLE 

One lot, worth $2 per 

LINEN SHEETINGS. 

Our prices are so low that many perfer Linen 
to Muslin. 

8-4 Linen Sheetings from 50 Cts. per yard up. 

10-4 “ec Lad ac 7h ia) “ 

11-4 «e “ “ee RS Lad “ 

PILLOW LINENS, 
A great job, 45-inch, at 40 Cts. to finest made. 
HANDKERCHIEFS, 

Silk and All Linen. AJl the Novelties are on 
our counters, and bargains for Ladies, Gen- 
tlemen and Children. 

BLANKETS. 

It is acknowledged by the closest buyers that 
our $5 Blankets are worth 36 per pair. We 
are selling them fast. 

Goods sent all over the United States by mail 

or express. Samples sent when written for. 

Goods sent all over the United States by Mail 

Samples sent when written for. 


io 


BOYS’ CLOTHING. 


The ladies will find that we have an entire 
New Stock of Boys’ Clothing, made over the im- 
ported patterns, which fit beautifully. 

Our make of clothing can always be depended 
upon, since it passes through our own work- 
rooms. Those who buy elsewhere, without look- 
ing at our goods, would regret it if they com- 
pared our materials and fit and workmanship. 
We supply pieces for mending. 


DRESS GOODS DEPARTMENT. 
FRENCH AND GERMAN NOVELTIES. 
We have no plate-glass show windows and, 
therefore, some people suppose we do not keep 
the finest classes of goods, but our connters are 
loaded down with all the Newest, all the Most 
Stylish, all the Richest Effects in Rare and Ele- 
gant Novelties, ranging in price from 50ce. to $5. 
Particular attention is directed to some very 
handsome styles of all Silk and Wool French 
Suitings, 46 inches wide, at $1 and $1.25. 
Also to All-Wool Camel’s Hair Suitings at 85 
cents, $1 and $1.25. 
Also to 44-1neh All-Wool French Chevrons, 40c. 
Also to 46-inch French Shoodas, at 75 cents. 
Alsv to 46-inch Pinhead Checks at 60 cents. 
Also to 44-inch All-Wool French Armures at 75c. 
Also to 44-inch All-wool French Momie Cloth 75c. 
Also to Double width Twilled Camel’s Hair, in 
all the new Fall shades, at 50 cents. 
Also to French Plaids in new colorings. Prices 
range from 25c. to $2 per yard. 
Also to French Cashmeres and Merinoes. 
range from 45 cents to $1. 
Also to a line of All-wool Suitings in all the new 
dark shades, at 28 cents. 
Also to a great variety of Wool Suitings at 25c. 


Prices 


MARKET TO 
House in Philadelphia. 


Complete as if it was a Separate and Distinct Business. 
Recognizing the Dawning Prosperity of the Whole Country, we 
HAVE MADE PREPARATIONS for the Present Season on a scale of 
Uuknown 
To give an 
RECEIVING AND MARKING ROOMS, please notice that Thursday 
and Friday, September 25th and 26th, we received Two Hundred and 
Cases of 
FOREIGN MANUFACTURERS. 
vouchers for this, if any are needed. 


| 
| 


| or Express. 


CHESTNUT STS., 


Retail Trade of so quiet a City 
of the BUSY TIMES IN OUR 


to the 
Idea 


Merchandise from various AMERICAN and 
The Transportation Companies are 
JOHN WANAMAKER. 


Every buyer of Dress Goods should examine 
our stock before making selections, if only to be 
advised of what is in the market. 

VELVWVETS. 

We announce a fact already well known, from 
widely-circulated notices in the daily press, that 
the importation of this article the present season 
has been greatly retarded by reason of the Cus- 
tom House officials refusing to pass goods at old 
prices, and that on all invoices landed since June 
there has been added to the foreign value an ad- 
vance of 274 per cent, which makes purchases 
of this season extremely high when compared 
with former prices. 

We are fortunate in net having to buy any by 
reason of our stock being complete in every re- 
spect, the result of a purchase of over 500 pieces, 
in May last, of an importing house -declining 
business, at prices which appear ridiculously low 
when compared with those now prevailing. 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 

In our new and spacious departments we have 
just opened a very large and attractive line of 
Furniture Coverings and Curtain Materials io 
the latest designs and newest colorings, which 
will be offered at popular prices. 

Turkish Satins, 50 inches wide, in O}d Gold, 
Garnet, Peacock Green, Olive Light Blue aad 
Crimson colors. 

Damasse in all the new shades. 

Bourettes and Spun Silk Tapestry, and Turkish 
Bayardere stripes, great variety, from $1 per yd. 
FURNITURE OF ALL KINDS 

Made to order. Old furniture re-upholstered, 
varnished and re-covered. Work done in the 
building. New desigus of Frames on exhibition. 


HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR AND 
VECK WEAR. 

FrRstT.—1834 dozen extra fleeced, extra long, 
‘extra quality Ladies’ Unbleached Hose, 25 Cts. 

SECOND. 750 dozen Men’s Merino 
Shirts and Drawers, sizes in Shirts and Drawers 
up to 30 inches 50 cents. 

THIRD.—240 dozen Gentlemen’s ‘De Joinville’ 
Silk Scarfs, 6 inches wide, 44 inches long, many 
styles, handsome, 50 cents. 

Goods sent all over the United States by Mail 
Samples sent when writen for. 


25 cases 


PREPARATORY to ENLARGING 
OUR CHINA DEPARTMENT. 

We will sell off several lots of goods that we 
want to dispose of fo give room for the workmen. 

Extraordinary bargains in all kinds of house- 
keeping China. 

The difference between our prices and those 
that are customary will astonish those who will 
make comparison. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


GRAND DEPOT, 


13th STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. ; 
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ODD MENTION. 


(WHILE WE THINE OF IT.) 


* At last the toil-encumbered days are over, 
And airs of noon are mellow as the moon.” 
Send to Landreth’s for fall bulbs, first writing for a 
There is plenty of time yet to plant them. 
John S. Collins’ catalogue of small fruit plants is out 
be sent to applicants by addressing a postal to Mt. 


catalogue, 


and will 
Holly, N. J. ° 
—Several farms are in this paper—some at 
private aud others at public Those on the lookout for 
land should give heed. 
-Those who wish to purchase a piano or cabinet organ 
d not fail to send fo Hon. Daniel F. Beatty, of ,Wash- 
for his latest circular. See his adver- 


advertised 
> sale. 


shoul 
ugton, New Jersey, 
tisement. 

wo hnndreda farms are offered for sale in Shenandoah 
inia and West Virginia by E. 8. Troxell & 


valley of Virg 
By sending a stump the 


Son, of Martinsburg, W. Va. 
reader can obtain a description of them. 

and Southwestern réaders can now order 
seed potatoes of Il. H. Goodrich, West Troy, N. Y., and 
fore the weather gets too cold North. 
seed - 


Our Southern 


have them shipped be 


Mr. G. offers Early Ohio, Dunmore’s and Burbank 
lings. 
—We have received a very interesting catalogue o farm 


implements and machinery from A. B. Cohu, of New York 
city, and any of our readers can do the same by writing Mr. 
Cohu a postal card. There are nearly two hundred illus- 
trations in the catalogue. many of them being new and in- 
See Mr. Cohu’s address in his advertisement. 

jak Hall, Wanamaker’s & Brown’s big clothing house 
at Sixth and Market streets, has been dressed out in a new 
suit oftlothes. The painter has been at work in the inside 
outside of the building, and it looks better than 
it ever did before, and that is saying a good deal. But the 
outward magnificence of the establishment is more than 
surpassed by the spleadid stock of winter clothing stored 
rth nearly one million of dollars. The brilliant 
hat this firm has achieved is fully deserved, for 
they were the first w give the people goud clothing at cheap 
just as much leaders in the clothing 
business as they ever were. 


teresting. 


and on the 


within, wo 


succe 


prices, and they are 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits them 
most ; therefore, our readers, in answering any advertise- 
ment in this paper, will please state that they saw it in the 
FARM JOURNAL. 


The Honest Milkman 


Handles only PURE MILK and should deliver 
it SEALED in 


The Celebrated Warren Milk Bottles. 


“LNADV 


WORKS. 
NVM ‘d 





WARREN GLASS 


THE ONLY PRACTICABLE METHOD. 
Nothing but Glass in contact with the Milk. 
SAFETY SHIPPING BOXES. 

Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 


39 WARREN STREET, NEW VORK 
FOR SALE. 


FINE LOT OF PLYMOUTH ROCK AND BLACK 
Z Hamburgs, bred from First premium stock at prices 
that farmers can afford to pav: also an extra number of 
*LYMOUTH ROCK COC KERALS, very large. Also 
breeder of B. B. Red, Red and Whife P. Games. Send 
for Price-list. WM, E. ALLEN, WINoosKI, Vermont. 


‘Its a Gibble gobble here, 
And a Gibble gobble fhere!” 
TURKEYS FOR SALE. ~Memuneth 
Bronze, Black, Narragansetts aud White Hol- 
lartl—all bred'on separate farms. Also Bre- 
men and Toulouse geese, Rouen and Pekin 
200 ducks. Must be sold soon, 
Ac. ress VAN DERVEER & SON, 
New Jersey Ce nivai Stock Farms, Som ERVILL E, N. J. 


W.F. Black Spanish and BB. R. Games, 


Fine chicks ready to ship now. Send 3c. stamp for my 
new circular and price-list. 
LOUIS ANDERSON, ¥lemington, N, J. 


ducks+ 


“a'Q geese wr 





ls. L. ALLEN & CO. 
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MALAY GAMES 


REV. D. C. TOBIAS. Litiz, Pa., has a lot of 
FIRST-CLASS MALAY GAMES for sale. 


NORTHERN POTATOES tor SRED. 


120 Barrels to the Acre! 


Delivered free on board cars or steamboat at Troy, N 
for $2.00 per bbl. EARLY OHIO, DU NMORE iy 
SEEDLING and BURBANK’S SEEDLING. Address 

H. H,. GOODRICH, West Troy, N. Y¥. 


2EVINES 
GRAI NES 
Salem, $40, Delaware. $50, Concord , Catawba, #20. 
Creveling and Hartford $30 per M, All other kinds very 
low. Send for wholesale and desc rij tive Catalogue to 
EVERRIT BROWN, Bluff Point, Yates Co., N. Y. 


HY ACINTHS, TULIPS, 


CROCUS, LILIES, and all 
other bulbs for fall planting: also 
bulb glasses, fancy Flower-pots, 
Fern cases, Wardian Cases, etc. 

WINTER FLOWERING 

PLANTS 

in great variety and in good con- 
dition. The largest and finest as- 
sortment in the country. Prices 
moderate. Descriptive catalogue 
now ready and mailed to applic’ts. 


HENRY A. DREER, 
_—_ 714 CHESTNUT STREET, 
= PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HIGHLAND HARBY RASPBERRY, 


50 cents per doz. or $1.00 per 100; $5 per 1000. Plant rasp het 
berries and grapes in the fall. ¢ a cates free. 
GEORGE 8. WALES, RocHESTER, N. 


CUTHBERT 


The LARGEST and FINEsT stock in the country of this great 
market Raspberry. Also all the new and standard kinds. 
Strawberry, Blackberry, Gooseberry Plants. 
Currants and Grape Vines in large quantities and 
reasonable rates. Fall is the time to plant. De- 
scriptive Catalogues free. Address 


SS ee 
MOORE’S EARLY! 


New 860 Prize Grape. Very hardy, very early 
and fine quality. Never Mildews. Winner of a first- 
class Certificrte of Merit. The $60 prize for the best new 
seedling. 26 First Prizes; 2 Silver Medals. 

Also MOORE’S NEW CROSS-BRED ASPARAGUS, 
the lergest grown. Send for circular. 

JOHN B. MOORE, 
We want 5000 
Farmers as 


LOOK HERE! « 





CONCORD, Mass. 


Agents for 
‘A BAC 
Right-hand Corn Shellers and Corn-stalk 
Cutters. the best in the world. For terms address 
A. B. CONU, 197 Water St... New York. 

B@~ New [Illustrated Catalogue, 400 Improved Agricultu- 
ral Implements and Machines of Farm and Household 
Economy. Sent on receipt of 10 cents. No farmer can 
afford to be without this. 
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FOR HUSKING CORN 


HALL’S PATENT HUSKING GLOVES are the most 
economical, because, being plated on the wearing surface, 
makes them last five times as long as any other kind of 
gioves; and for bare-handed husking, Hall's Patevt 
Husking Pinos are the best in the market. 


No. 45 Sewed Husking Gloves, per pair, - - $2.00 
No. 50 Laced ” - - 1.50 
No, 40 Half = " . 1.00 


6. 60 Single Point Husking Pin, - 16 cts., or 4 for og 


No 65 FingerZCot, » 
No. 70 Thumb Attachment Husking Pin - 25 

Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. to any ad lress, 
Ask your merchant for them. or address 
ING GLOVE CoO., 


HALL HUSK- 


145 S. Clinton St., Chicago, Ills. 


CADY’S 
PATENT IRON 


Sleigh Knees, 
Reduces the Cost of Sleds and Bobs 
ONE-THIRD. 

Enables every man to be his own 
mechanic. 

5,000 in use. No Breakage. 


BRADLEY & COMPANY, 
Send for Illustrated Price List SYRACUSE, N. 


POROUS DRAIN 


2to7 ie 








Prices 


Address 


ECLIPSE i. > WINDMILL 


Will make 
Pleasantand 


Your Home 


Attractive 





LAWN, 
OWER, From 


WATE R FOR —_. GARDEN, BARN AND 
s 


maxantieie S WONDERFUL 


Rotary Attachment. 


The greatest invention of the age for Wind Power. Can 
be applied to the Pump pole of our 12-foot Mill without ex- 
pense, and secure Belt Power that will grind feed and me. al, 
shell corn, cut feed, turn grindstone, runa60- gallon churn, 
or auy other light farm work that would take 2 or3 men to 
do. This is the only attac hment that can be applied to 
Pumping Mill and give a Belt Power. No Gearsor Ratc het, 
but simple and durable. Send for 2th edition Catalo gue, 
GWE BUILD SEVENTEEN SIZES OF WIND- MILLS, 

ECLIPSE WIND-MILL CO., Beloit, Wis. 





& DUTCH. 
BULBOUS 


HYACINTH, TULIP, CROCUS, 


TRUE TO NAME 


FLOWERING ROOTS, 


NARCISSUS 
OUR OWN IMPORTATION FROM HOLLAND DIRECT; 
AND COLOR. 


CROWN IMPERIAL 
ALL OF THE FINEST 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


ROOTS, &e., 
QUALITY, 


DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 


Vos. 21 and 23 S. Sixth Street, 


Tae [XL Mit 


Is sold by all the best dealers in Agricultural 
Implements in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware and Maryland. They have no 
‘uncertain sound” in their warranty. 
We claim them to be all right and we prove 
them to be all right or we take them back 

We shall be pleased to correspond concerning 
them, and we have catalogues giving full de- 
scription. Address 


229 Market Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


(Between Market and Chestnut Sts.,) Philadelphia, Pa. 








2. Se 




















